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Leo Kraft, our in-house 
honoree this fall, never did fit 
the stereotype of the musical 
scholar and teacher, though, 
like J.S. Bach, he taught and 
passed on his musical wisdom 
to others. Bruce Duffie inter- 
viewed him more than 20 years 
ago, but Leo’s down-to-earth 
views on music and pedagogy 
have never changed. 

(See page 7) 
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Congratulations, Leo, 
for a well-deserved 


tribute. 
You ve left a lasting 


mark on me and 
many others in the 
music world. 


—Gerry Errante, clarinetist and composer 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


It may not encompass the focus of 
this issue of NMC, but we're certain Leo 
Kraft won’t mind our using this space to 
talk about the topic of symphonic music 
as a political force, something all music- 
minded people should take interest in. 
That’s exactly what CNN has done with 
its hour-long TV documentary “Americans 
in Pyongyang.” And this piece by the 
“nastmistress” of TV reportage, Christiane 
Amanpour, was beautifully etched—bal- 
anced and yet moving. 

One would expect that such a report 
would be dotted with a lot of political 
asides: North Korean leader Kim Jong II's 
portrait as secretive and a complete totali- 
tarian; his openness to fully celebrate an 
event hand in hand with the U.S. as strictly 
for political gain; the spruced-up appear- 
ance of Pyongyang as a festive location 
for such an occasion, complete with those 
remarkably synchronized performances by 
hundreds of dancers and gymnasts in spar- 
klingly colorful costumes, a spectacular 
distraction from the country’s abject pov- 
erty. Even the visit to a nuclear laboratory, 
a hot issue up to now, was dismissed by 
on-camera critics as simply “part of the 
show.” 

But Amanpour’s more positive moments 
were a credit to her style of stressing the 
human side of every political event she 
covers. There was an excellent vignette 
about the Assistant Concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic, Michelle Kim, a Korean 
native who came to the U.S. as a child. She 
had many misgivings about the trip back, 
even the fear in her mind over the pos- 
sibility of kidnapping, something that did 
recently occur. No such incident happened 
on this occasion, thank goodness, and she 
was as thrilled by the event as much as 
the other musicians. “This might not solve 
the problems with the U.S. politically but 
it will be in their hearts as something to 
remember,” she said afterward. 

But another segment of the report 
stressed North Korea’s tight, seemingly ir- 
rational, control over its own musical ac- 
tivities. Some years ago pianist Kim Cheol 
Woong was reprimanded for “jazzing it 
up” at the keyboard, in private yet. He 
was forced to write a ten-page apology, 
then fled to South Korea. Nam Ji Hae, a 
singer, was jailed just for singing at home. 
Eventually, she, too, escaped to South 
Korea via China. The two musicians now 
both enjoy the artistic freedom they be- 
lieve is as important as creature comforts. 
We have talked about this aesthetic issue 
many times before, but for CNN it was a 


rare bit of coverage, still somehow grist 
for Amanpour’s humanistic mill. 

While the music played at the concert 
was not dwelt on, there was some focus 
on a very eloquent statement made by 
the orchestra when it performed a Korean 
folk song called “Arirang,” beloved in both 
North and South Korea. One would have 
had to be gazing at the ceiling to miss 
the emotions on the faces of attendees. 
Whether or not this selection had been 
approved by the authorities beforehand 
we don’t know, but it touched on some- 
thing alluded to earlier, that even tradi- 
tional folk singing is controlled by the 
government. 

The most modern work on the program, 


BRAVI to... 


Elliott Carter, for the profusion of coverage 
he is getting as he approaches his 100th 
birthday celebration (in December). The 
number of musical retrospectives he is being 
honored with is enormous. In January, Ursula 
Oppens devoted her recital at Symphony Space 
to his complete solo piano music, with one 
exception: the four-minute Matribute (2007), 
which has been performed in Europe and had 
a private reading at Harvard, was scheduled 
for performance by James Levine in its public 
American 
premiere at 
Tanglewood in 
July ... 

TheAmerican 
Composers 
Orchestra, 
the American 
Music Center 
and the 
American 
Composers 
Forum, for their 
participation 
in a major new 
partnership with two other important new 
music organizations, Meet the Composer and 
the League of American Orchestras. The upshot 
of this collaboration is called EarShot and is 
touted as “the first ever national partnership 
created to strengthen and support orchestras in 
their commitment to up-and-coming American 
composers and their music.” In a release 
prepared by Linda S. Golding, the particular 
roles of each of the partners are spelled out. 
The full text of that press release is available 
online at www.americancomposers.org/press 


Elliott Carter 


Beth Anderson, an American composer 
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Gershwin’s An American in Paris, was intro- 
duced by Maestro Maazel jokingly but dip- 
lomatically as one that might inspire some 
composer one day to write Americans in 
Pyongyang. The program also included the 
playing of both national anthems (char- 
acterized as yet another breakthrough), 
two Wagner overtures, Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony and several encores. 

Though Kim Jong Il was not in atten- 
dance, that did not stop the people behind 
the two-day affair from calling it a huge 
success. While Maazel stressed his respon- 
sibility—“We are here to make music,” he 
said flatly—Zarin Mehta, president of the 
orchestra, seems to believe that this visit 
served as an important “first step,” the 


who is certainly 
getting around. 
On April 20th, 
her Kentucky 
Swale for string 
orchestra was 
performed at 
the 2008 Beijing 
International 
Congress of 
Women in Music, 
held on the China 
Conservatory of 
Music Campus 
in Beijing. The 
International Alliance for Women in Music 
(IAWM) and the CCM were the producers. More 
information on the event is available at this 
website: http://www.iawm.org/congress2008. 
Htm. ss 

Harold Rosenbaum, conductor of the New 
York Virtuoso Singers, for his earning the 2008 
ACA Laurel Leaf Award in recognition of his 
dedication and achievements towards fostering 
the performance of new works by American 
composers. The presentation was made at the 
opening night 
concert of the 
ACA Festival, 
Wednesday, June 
4th... 

Rosalie 
Calabrese, for 
two commissions 
received by her 
client, composer 
Joel Feigin, 
one from the 
Fromm Music 
Foundation at 


Beth Anderson 


\ ars F 
Margaret Mills 


fact that the heart of the deal involving 
North Korean denuclearization included a 
cultural exchange. 

Such exchanges have never been known 
to hurt America’s world position either 
politically or artistically. But, even far 
more important, as Copy Editor Leonard 
Lehrman, who spent much time in East- 
ern Europe during the eighties, points out, 
they put a human face on our “enemies.” 
It becomes more difficult for people to see 
any sense in killing each other. These ex- 
changes make us more aware of both simi- 
larities and differences in cultural striv- 
ings and in social systems and help us to 
confront and negotiate them peacefully. 


M 


Harvard University to write a piano concerto 
for Israeli pianist Yael Weiss, and another 
from Margaret Mills for a piano solo work to 
be premiered by her at Weill Recital Hall at 
Carnegie Hall 
on December 2, 
2008 ... 

F. Gerard 
Errante, for his 
forthcoming 
three-month 
European 
engagement 
in 2009 where 
he will perform 
in England, 
Belgium, the 
Netherlands and 
France... On July 
3rd of this year 
he was to play a program in Kansas City with 
his Clarion Synthesis duo, including a work by 
Judith Shatin. 

[as always Bravi to... is exclusively designed 
for NMC subscribers and supporters (in bold 
text). If you are in that category, we invite 
you to inform us promptly of your out- 
standing news] 


LETTERS 


“A few wistful moments” 

To the publisher, 

I just discovered your magazine and like it 
a lot ... I had been toying with the idea of a 
website dedicated to New Jersey composers 
and actually went so far as to draw up a busi- 
ness plan... But in the process of exploring the 
idea, somebody mentioned New Music Con- 
noisseur, and I see that you have all the 


F. Gerard Errante 
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same pieces I was discussing: concise articles, 
reviews of recordings and books, forums for 
discussion, members writing contributions, 
event announcements, all in a simple, clean 
format. Love that ... I spent a few wistful 
moments this morning wishing I were you. 
Great job. 

All the best, 

Carlton Wilkinson 

Asbury Park, NJ 


An unavoidable pun 

Dear Publisher, 

Could it be that Leo realized, upon learn- 
ing his last name as a child, he would have 
to harness his sparkling ideas to consummate 
craft? A pretty small pun, we realize, but a 
large truth. 

At the heart of Leo Kraft--the musician and 
the man--is an unflinching integrity. As anyone 
who knows him will aver, he is straightforward 
in his assessments. “He tells ‘em as he sees 
‘em.” And his writing reflects the same hon- 
esty. Along with the unvarnished truth comes 
a wry humor--and a never-ending helping hand 
to others. 

Warm wishes to our friend, 

Bill and Meredith Mayer 

New York, NY 


An Ex-Student Pays Tribute 
To the publisher, 
I deeply appreciate your honoring Leo Kraft. 
I would like to personally thank him for his 
many productive years of stimulating work and 
of promoting the cause of new music through 
his prolific writing, composing, and many 
other activities. I am grateful for his patient 
teaching when I was an extreme novice to the 
music world at Queens College so many years 
ago. His enthusiastic and clear imparting of 
information left a lasting mark on me and of 
course many others in the music world. Con- 
gratulations, Leo! 
F. Gerard Errante, clarinetist 
Las Vegas, NV 


Learning from Leo 

Dear Barry, 

When I started working for New Music Con- 
noisseur, I had several opportunities to speak 
to Leo Kraft over the phone. In every conversa- 
tion I had with him I was made aware of his 
clanty of purpose, which showed a modesty 
that was sincere. Reading his fine wnting be- 
came a learning experience for me; it was good 
writing without a whit of pomposity. 

I never met him in person, but those tele- 
phone conversations made me wish I had. 

Geraldine Lipschutz 

NMC Editorial Assistant 

New York, NY 
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RECENTLY DEPARTED 


HENRY BRANT (1913—2008), composer 
of music based on spatialization and alea- 
toric techniques. Brant developed the con- 
cept of spatial music (music where the spatial 
factor is dominant), originally used in antiph- 
onal music in the late Renaissance and early 
Baroque. He was born in Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada of American parents on Sept. 15, 1913, 
began composing at the age of eight, studied 
first at the McGill Conservatorium (1926-29) 
and then in New York City (1929-34). He com- 
posed and conducted for radio, film, ballet, 
and jazz groups. Starting in the late 40s, he 
taught at Columbia University, the Juilliard 
School and, for 24 years, Bennington College. 
From 1981 on he made his home in Santa Bar- 
bara, California. He was an orchestrator for 
many Hollywood productions including the 
Elizabeth Taylor 
movie Cleopatra 
(1963), working 
with composer 
Alex North. 

His earlier 
predilection for 
ensembles of 
a single tone 
quality dates 
from Angels and 
Devils (1932). 
In the 1950's 
Brant felt that 
“single-style 
music...could 
no longer evoke 
the new stress- 
es, layered 
insanities, and multi-directional assaults of 
contemporary life on the spirit.” In keeping 
with his belief that music can be as complex 
and contradictory as everyday life, he went on 
to employ multiple, contrasting performing 
forces, as in Antiphony I (1953) and Meteor 
Farm (1982) for symphony orchestra, large 
jazz band, two choruses, West African drum 
ensemble and chorus, South Indian soloists, 
large gamelan ensemble, percussion orchestra 
and two Western solo sopranos. Brant’s spatial 
experiments convinced him that space exerts 
specific influences on harmony, polyphony, 
texture and timbre. He regarded space as mu- 
sic’s “fourth dimension” (after pitch, time and 
timbre). 

Brant continued to experiment with new 
combinations of acoustic timbres, even creat- 
ing entire works for instrumental family groups 
of a single timbre: Orbits for 80 trombones, 
Ghosts and Gargoyles for 9 flutes, and others 
for multiple trumpets and guitars. Brant did 
not use electronic materials or permit amplifi- 
cation in his music. 


Henry Brant 


He is best known for his compositions Ver- 
ticals Ascending (conceptually based on the 
architecture of the Watts Towers in Los Ange- 
les) and Horizontals Extending. Brant won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Music in 2002 for his com- 
position Ice Field. In addition to composing, 
he played the violin, flute, tin whistle, percus- 
sion, piano, and organ and frequently included 
parts in his large works for himself to play. 

Henry Brant became America’s foremost com- 
poser of acoustic spatial music. The planned 
positioning of performers throughout the hall, 
as well as on stage, was an essential factor in 
his composing scheme and a point of departure 
for a radically expanded range and intensity of 
musical expression. Brant’s mastery of spatial 
composing technique enabled him to write 
textures of unprecedented polyphonic and/or 
polystylistic complexity while providing maxi- 
mum resonance in the hall and increased clar- 
ity of musical detail for the listener. His cata- 
logue comprises 
over 100 spatial 
works. 

His last pre- 
mieres included 
Wind, Water, Clouds 
& Fire, for 4 choirs 
and instrumental- 
ists, commissioned 
by Present Music 
and premiered 
on November 19, 
2004 at The Cathe- 
dral of St. John the 
Evangelist, Mil- 
waukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Tremors, for 
4 singers and 16 
instrumentalists, 
commissioned by the Getty Research Institute, 
premiered on June 4, 2004, at the Getty Cen- 
ter in Los Angeles. Tremors was repeated in a 
Green Umbrella concert at LA's New Disney Hall 
on November 1, 2004. Ghosts & Gargoyles, a 
concerto for flute solo with flute orchestra, for 
New Music Concerts, Toronto had its premiere 
on May 26, 2002. Ice Field, for large orchestral 
groups and organ, was commissioned by Other 
Minds for a December 2001 premiere by the 
San Francisco Symphony. 

A member of the American Academy of Arts 
& Letters, Brant received two Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships and was the first American composer 
to win the Prix Italia. Among other honors 
were Ford Foundation, Fromm Foundation, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and Koussev- 
itzky awards and the American Music Center's 
Letter of Distinction. The Paul Sacher Foun- 
dation in Basel has acquired Brant’s complete 
archive of original manuscripts, including 
over 300 works, in 1988. In conjunction with 
Brant’s 85th birthday concert, also in 1988, 
Wesleyan University conferred upon him the 
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honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts. 

He died on April 26, 2008 in Santa Barbara, 
California, aged 94. (Excerpted from Wikipe- 
dia) 


GERHARD SAMUEL, Composer/ Conductor, 
1924—2008. 

We take so much for granted—the sun will 
go down, the sun will come up—that we nev- 
er seem to realize that some day it won't be 
there like a friend you could always count on. 
So when I got an e-mail from my composer- 
conductor friend Gerhard Samuel’s companion, 
Achim Nicklis, that Gerhard had passed away, 


; E 


Gerhard Samuel 


I was shocked. Sure, I sensed he wasn’t well— 
repeated e-mails saying he’d changed his ad- 
dress, GSconducts, indicated as much. But the 
sad fact remained: He’s not here anymore. 
One comes to know a person through what 
they say, or don’t say, do, or don’t do, and if 
that person’s an artist one gets to know them 
through their work. I first encountered Gary’s 
when I was driving my sister Kathi’s car in Bel- 
mont Shore, Long Beach, and was so moved 
when I heard the La Salle Quartet perform his 
String Quartet #1 (1978) on the radio, that 
I stopped the car until it was over. But isn’t 
that what art’s supposed to do, and isn’t its 
awareness meant to make us more aware? 
Other pieces had just as much impact. There 
was his original and very touching “gloss” 
on Monteverdi, Looking at Orpheus Looking 
(1971), which he wrote for the Oakland Sym- 
phony when he was its extra innovative music 
director; Requiem for Survivors and “suddenly 
it’s evening” (1974), which he composed as 
a memorial piece for his Oakland successor, 
Calvin Simmons, when he was Mehta's assis- 
tant conductor at the L.A. Philharmonic; the 
chamber piece, Nocturne on an Impossible 
Dream (1980), which he wrote with his mother 
in mind; the 1998 chamber work with tenor 
and saxophone solo, Hyacinth From Apollo, to 
a poem by his frequent collaborator, Jack Lar- 
son, who was the original TV Jimmy Olsen; and 
the 1994 Transformations for chamber string 
orchestra and solo violin. And though these 
were all completely different in style and ex- 
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pressive intent, they couldn’t have been more 
of a piece with who Gerhard was—passionate, 
charming as all get out, refined, yet always 
full of surprises. Like that September evening 
in 1998—the 19th, to be precise—when Tony 
Gualtieri and I presented him on KUSF-FM’s 3- 
hour Classical Salon, and he, during the time 
his music was playing, seemed completely at 
sea, and I said “Don’t worry,” as Tony looked 
across the room at us from “Studio A,” to our 
perch at the little table which was “Studio B,” 
and then when our mikes went on rose to the 
occasion like the pro he always was. 

Which reminds me of a story he told me of 
what happened when he was conducting one 
of the Stravinsky ballets. The composer was 
backstage, hand cupped to his ear, listening 
intently as his wife, Vera, said: “Why's he do- 
ing that? He’s heard it a million times!” And 
Gerhard said: “ Because he wants to hear it 
again!” which was a lot like him, too -- com- 
pletely in the present, where everything is. 
(Michael McDonagh) 


ELIAS TANENBAUM, Composer, 1924—2008. 
Elias Tanenbaum died on January 10th after 
a long period of illness from multiple medical 
conditions. As his son David wrote, “his death 
brings to an end a spirited life, and also relief 
from too much suffering.” 

He was born in New 
York, the son of Harrie 
and Fannie, and deliv- 
ered groceries at an ear- 
ly age. He broke his nose 
playing stickball, when 
he ran out in the street 
to get a ball and was hit 
by a car. His nose there- 
after remained crooked. 
A lifelong baseball fan, 
he idolized Willie Mays, 
even after the Giants 
moved to San Francisco. 

As World War II broke 
out, Elias was so horri- 
fied by Hitler’s reported 
evils that he volunteered 
for the army. He served 
as a radio mechanic with 
duty in France, Italy and 
Northern Africa. In the 
spring of 1944, a bomb exploded near him one 
morning; the wound resulted in an amputation 
above the knee, something that would lead to 
a lifetime of pain and difficulty. He died with 
WWII shrapnel still embedded in his stump. 

Spending a year recovering in the hospital, 
he became from that moment on a lifelong 
peace activist and wrote music decrying every 
armed conflict the U.S. engaged in since then. 
He discovered a love of jazz and classical mu- 
sic. He had already studied trumpet and played 
in jazz bands. His brother Murray would some- 
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times sneak him out of the hospital at night 
with his trumpet to go to jazz clubs. There he 
heard and even played with some of the all- 
time greats, such as Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie. 

Elias received a B.M. from the Juilliard 
School of Music in 1949, and an M.A. from Co- 
lumbia U. on the G.I. bill. He also played jazz 
gigs in the Catskills, made many new friends 
and generally enjoyed the art and social life 
of New York. He met Mary Lois Weir, a pianist 
student at Columbia, and they wed in 1952. 
They remained married for 55 years, and she 
dutifully cared for him through an increasing 
array of illnesses. 

Elias taught private trumpet lessons and 
directed school bands to support the family. 
He and son David spent summers in the North- 
east, sometimes at the MacDowell colony, and 
when Robert Moog invented the synthesizer, 
they rented the first available one for an entire 
summer. 

Elias wrote a dizzying array of music for or- 
chestra, ensembles, with or without electron- 
ics, usually with specific performers in mind. 
He embraced chance music and modernism, 
but seemed emancipated when minimalism 
brought tonality and pulse back to classi- 
cal music, and when he brought his beloved 
jazz along for the ride. His synthesizer work 
led to his founding the 
Electronic Music Studio 
at Manhattan School of 
Music, where he remained 
on the faculty for almost 
30 years. He was a devot- 
ed, imaginative teacher, 
much beloved by genera- 
tions of students. 

His most noted piece, 
Last Letters from Stalin- 
grad, is a setting of let- 
ters that German soldiers 
wrote home before be- 
ing defeated at Stalin- 
grad in 1943. The work 
was performed in 1993 
in Stuttgart on the 50th 
anniversary of the battle. 
German TV had just done 
a big production about 

the letters. The ensuing 
reception was resounding. It was the first time 
Elias had been back to Europe since the war, 
and the first and last time he ever set foot on 
German soil. 

Besides music, he loved art, movies, read- 
ing, cooking, politics, Mel Brooks and other 
Jewish comedians, and of course, baseball. He 
remained against: organized religion, war, op- 
pression, the right wing, commercialism. He 
wrote a letter in support of Otto Luening as 
he went before the McCarthy Commission. In 
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Leo Kraft 


A Conversation with 
Bruce Duffie 


boi and lanky with a broad smile and good 
humor about life, Leo Kraft is one of those 
people you are glad to have met no matter 
what the circumstance or topic of conversa- 
tion. As a teacher, I am sure he comes across 
to his students as a kind and learned man. 
As a composer, his music comes across to the 
public in a positive and intriguing way. 

After my contacting him about doing an 
interview, his travels brought him to Chicago in 
1988, so we met for coffee and conversation. 
Here is that dialogue. 


Bruce Duffie: You've been both a composer 
and a teacher. How did you balance those 
two aspects of your career? 


Leo Kraft: It wasn’t easy. 
BD: Did you get enough time to compose? 


LK: [Without hesitation] Never. There’s a 
constant, ongoing struggle between trying to 
do a job in teaching, which means not just in 
the classroom, but preparation and following 
up of all kinds, and talking to students, and 
whatever has to be done. I think many com- 
posers—American composers, at least—have 
the situation where you cannot make a living 
by composing pure and simple. So you find 
that you can teach, and there are academic 
institutions interested in having composers 
as teachers. Quite a few, I would say. And 
then you try to balance. You try to have the 
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and the organization, and whatever it takes, 
including good health, to keep composing 
and do justice to your academic responsibili- 
ties. Many composers do their composing in 
the summertime. I’ve resisted being a summer 
composer as much as I could, and try to 
keep it going and be a winter composer, too. 
There are places in the year where it doesn’t 
work, between, shall we say, November 1 and 
the end of the year. The academic business 
becomes very, very busy indeed, and there’s 
no time for anything else. And then, I guess, 
from around the first of April till the end of 
May, you're very, very tied up at school. 


BD: So that’s two months and two months. 


E 


Leo 


LK: That’s a good four months for sure, that 
very little gets done in composition. 


BD: Do you then, perhaps, set aside things 
like copying and other details which don’t 
involve so much creativity? 


LK: Yeah, one tries to. Sometimes there isn't 
even the energy and the eyesight for that. 
But, you know, it’s a constant struggle and 
you keep it up. I think a lot of people are 
doing it with varying degrees of success, and 
if you ask, “Have you had enough time to 
compose?”, the answer from most would be 
“No.” However, a lot of us also are greedy, 
and think we could do more than we actually 
could do if we did have more time to com- 
pose. So it’s a sort of hypothetical situation. 


BD: Do you find that your own composing 
feeds off of any of the work and effort of 
your students? 


LK: Not so much the effort of my students as 
the effort that I make to prepare my classes, 
and to study scores in anticipation of classes, 


and to listen to pieces I might not otherwise 
listen to. I listen in a different way than I 
would listen if I were not preparing to teach 
a certain course. Not much comes back from 
the students, ‘cause everything is so new to 
them, and they don’t have much in the way 
of response. But it’s stimulating to bring 

in new pieces—pieces that are new to me, 
too—and try them out in class and see what 
the students’ reaction is. I find the whole 
musical life on campus very stimulating, or at 
least let’s say I find teaching is very stimulat- 
ing to me as a musician, and I don’t think it 
has narrowed my view as a composer at all. 
Just the opposite, it has broadened my view 
as a composer. 


BD: You've been teaching for many, many 
years. 


LK: Yes, sir. [Chuckles] 


BD: Not so much in longevity, but what 
kinds of trends have you seen amongst the 
composers as you have progressed through 
that time period? How are young compos- 
ers different today than they were a few 
years ago? 


LK: Well, there’ve been several waves, because 
I've been teaching for several centuries, so 
I've seen quite a few changes in style. If I 
can start with the present and work back- 
wards... A lot of the young composers today, 
the would-be composers on the collegiate 
level, are thinking in terms of a quick success 
in composition. A lot of the composers in 
their twenties and thirties are writing “have- 
a-nice-day” pieces, to try to make a killing 

on the composition market the way other 
people try to do in the stock market. For 
those composers, I predict a very short span 
of existence. On the other hand, there are 
people whom I take more seriously, who are 
faced with a bewildering array of possibili- 
ties in composition, with no powerful trend 
that they can cheerfully associate themselves 
with. There is a lot of confusion in their 
minds as to which way to go. They don’t want 
to follow the most obvious media hype; they 
don’t want to follow a trend which is clearly 
designed only for short-range gain and mate- 
rial success; but they want to do something 
more serious. A lot of them have come to 

feel that serialism, which once represented 
the most serious point of view, is not the 

way they want to go, for various reasons, 

but they don’t know which way, or at least 
there’s no one commanding direction in music 
today which they can follow seriously. So it’s 
difficult. Each one has to work at his own sal- 
vation, which, I suppose, is always the case, 
but never more so than today, because there 
are so many things in the air at once. 
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Every student comes up with his favorite 
record, which is different from every other 
student’s favorite record, and one of them 
has the mating cry of the wild Eskimo, and 
someone else has Tibetan monks chanting, 
and someone else has the Third Symphony of 
Lutoslawski. There’s a tremendous range of 
musics available. 


BD: Is there too much music available? 


LK: Too much for young people to assimilate 
all at once without a clear guideline. Until 
he’s 30, I think, a composer today is either 
going to be completely confused, or else he'll 
move ahead with blinkers on. It is a difficult 
era to be a composer, especially when in the 
back of your mind is the thought that your 
fellow countrymen are not terribly interested 
in whether you go this way or that way, or 
whether you grow a pot of geraniums, or do 
something else. The previous generation, in 
the “60s and ‘70s, was very interested in tak- 
ing chances, taking risks, which is today very 
rare. They tried all kinds of different things, 
flying from one thing to the next, and there 
was a good deal of fun and games. But out 
of this wildness and the rebelliousness and 
experimentation came a lot of interesting 
things, a lot of constructive things. And the 
people who've stuck to what they were doing 
in the ‘60s, and broadened it and deepened 
it, have produced some very worthwhile 
music. Before that, we had the situation, in 
the ‘50s and into the ‘60s, where the serial 
composers were considered to be the answer 
to the whole question of what to do with 
composition, and I think a lot of people 
followed blindly, without thinking through 
the implications of what that would be. But 
again, the people who understood what they 
were doing in those styles, and who began 
and built up very carefully a solid technique 
and a good understanding of the musical is- 
sues involved, have come up with some very 
good music. 


BD: You used the word “worthwhile.” What 
contributes to making a piece of music 
worthwhile? 


LK: Well, what’s worthwhile for me is if I, 

as a listener, can identify with it, if I can 
follow it, if I feel I want to hear it again; if 
I feel I’ve had an artistic experience which is 
moving, or amusing, or irritating, or almost 
anything but boring; one which would make 
me want to go back and go into that piece at 
a little greater depth, or much greater depth, 
perhaps. 


BD: Can we equate that with great music? 


LK: I’m very leery of “great music” as a term. 
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We all aspire to greatness, but to say when 
something has achieved it, I don’t know. I’m 
just very cautious about saying that anything 
is great. Maybe I shouldn’t be, because I’m 
quick to change my mind. What’s great today 
might be mediocre a week from now. I think 
pieces respond to the need of an audience 

at a certain time. We needed a certain kind 
of music in the ‘60s. And the music that was 
written then was of that time, and everybody 
liked it. 


BD: Did everybody like it??? 


LK: Yeah... Well, in the academic world 
everybody flocked to it. Whether they liked 
it, or they pretended to, perhaps; I don’t 
know. That’s a good question. Then the world 
changed, and we needed something else. 


under a serious handicap: the composer had 
no talent!” ... 


BD: [Chuckles with recognition] I’ve seen 
that film on the Late Late Late Late Movie. 


LK: ...and that has stayed with me for a life- 

time. There are a lot of people writing pieces 

who have no talent for composition, or a very 
small amount of talent. 


BD: Where should the balance be between 
the inspiration and the technique? 


LK: Ohhh, you get as much technical ability 
as you can, so that whatever spark there is 
within you, you can do the most you can with 
it! But I think a composer has to have just 
loads and loads of training, and the earlier 


“There are a lot of people writing pieces 
who have no talent for composition ...” 


Once the needs of society change—the artis- 
tic needs, as well as any other needs—then 
the pieces that served a purpose perhaps no 
longer serve a purpose. What’s amazing about 
the masters of the past is that while they 
were writing for their time, their music has 
survived their own place, and has lived far 
beyond that, which I find extraordinary. It 
never ceases to amaze me that I can sit and 
listen to Monteverdi and get a great deal out 
of it. 


BD: Is there any way that a composer today 
can write survivability into the music, or is 
it just luck of the draw? 


LK: I don’t think you can do it deliberately, 
and I don’t think it’s luck either. [Thinks 

for a moment] It’s very great talent. Either 
you have it or you haven’t got it. You can 
cultivate it if you have it. If you have a little 
bit of it, you can try to make it go a long 
way. [Both chuckle] But if you haven't got 
it... I’m sure you've heard a piece, and you 
say to yourself, “This person is not really a 
composer.” Now what do you mean by that? 
He has all the skill, he’s learned the craft 
and everything else, and yet you feel that 
person doesn't have anything to say. There 
isn't anything in the piece that is moving or 
exciting, or anything else, and it’s a long way 
from being great. I keep thinking of that old, 
old picture in which Danny Kaye plays a music 
appreciation teacher in which he says, [de- 
claims in a comically exaggerated accent of a 
German professor, rolling his “R”s in the back 
of his throat] “This composition was written 


in life the better. One of the problems we 
have in our country is it takes a long time 

to identify talented young people, and they 
miss out on those early, impressionable years 
when they can learn things that will stay 
with them for a lifetime with a certain ease. 
I have 17- and 18-year-old students in col- 
lege who are beginners, who are where they 
should have been at the age of 10 and 12. 
And although they learn faster than 10- and 
12-year-olds will learn, I’m not sure they get 
it into them as deeply as someone who's in 
early adolescence, and who’s growing into 
musical techniques and materials at the same 
time that he’s growing up as a person. It’s 
that conjunction of learning everything to- 
gether that has always been the strong point 
of artists. You keep on reading how early 
so-and-so started. It’s no accident! In early 
adolescence they took the whole thing in, 
and they had it, and before they reached the 
age of being self-critical, they could do a lot 
of things. Our 17-year-olds get started, and 
they're 18 and they can do a few things; they 
have the brains of 18-year-olds, and they 
have the critical ability of 18-year-olds, and 
the creative ability of 12-year-olds, and it’s 
very hard for them. A lot of them get discour- 
aged and vanish from the scene. Sometimes 
the ones whom you wish would stay a while 
longer are bright enough to realize the dis- 
crepancy and they go home. And the people 
who are not bright enough to see that don’t 
realize what the problems are just hang in 
there and you get more mediocre musicians. 
[Both chuckle] 
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BD: Are there too many mediocre musicians 
lying around? 


LK: There sure are. We are producing musi- 
cians as if there were some vast demand for 
them, and then there is no vast demand for 
them, and there is very little future for them. 
I’m sure you know better than I that as far as 
performers are concerned, orchestras in this 
country are diminishing rather than increas- 
ing, and the reason is not hard to find. The 
generation of people who went to orchestral 
concerts and subscribed to the symphony, and 
the opera, and so on is not being replaced. 
Their children are going to rock concerts and 
are not showing up at the classical music 
concerts. If I go to any music concert in New 
York, I see the preponderance of gray heads, 
or bald heads, or no heads. It’s only at the 
modern music concerts that you see younger 
people, and not a vast number of them at 

all. So the future for professional musicians 
in this country is shrinking at the same time 
that we're turning out vast numbers of young 
people who are well prepared and not so well 
prepared, the whole range from A to Z. What 
were going to do with these people? I don't 
know, but most of them will not be musicians. 


BD: They'll become taxi drivers and ac- 
countants? 


LK: Whatever! A lot of them go into computer 
programming, because a computer program is 
a sort of score. We're dealing with something 
that’s going to unfold in time, and you see it 
right in front of you in a series of symbols. 
It’s not such a big jump from that to working 
with computers. A lot of music majors have 
drifted into computer science, and done very 
well there. The question of education in the 
United States has to be rethought, I think, in 
many, many ways. We're using a 19th century 
method by which a bunch of kids are herded 
into a classroom, made to sit down, and then 
are told things. And for about a quarter of the 
students that works fine. (I’m talking about 
elementary school now.) For three-quarters 

of the students, they don’t know what to do 
with themselves, they fidget, they look out 
the window, they sneak away, they tickle each 
other, and they are considered unruly. They're 
not unruly! They just don’t know about sitting 
still and taking things in. They’re not accus- 
tomed to pencil and paper; they haven't seen 
perhaps books or whatnot in their families. 
But they're educable, and they're intelligent, 
and they're an enormous resource, and we're 
losing a lot of them. 


BD: Then is there any hope for education in 
general and music in particular? 


LK: Yeah. Education should be run by teach- 
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ers, not by school boards who don’t know 
anything about education, or by superinten- 
dents of schools who are very remote from 
the classroom. There are good superinten- 
dents of schools, though, who are in touch 
with what’s going on in the classroom. But, 
in New York City, there’s a vast gap between 
the administrative people and those who are 
in the classrooms. Teaching should be left to 
teachers as much as possible, and to commit- 
tees of teachers. It’s a professional activity. 
Nobody would dictate to doctors how they 
should perform whatever they perform. 


BD: And yet the poor doctors, as soon as 
they get out of line by anybody's stan- 
dards, wind up in court. 


LK: Well, that’s malpractice. Luckily, teach- 
ers are not usually sued for malpractice. But 
teachers have been beaten into submission 
all over the country, and the teachers’ union 
is beginning to stiffen its spine, and to take 
the position that they are professionals, and 
they should be, themselves, in charge of their 
profession. Now at the college level this has 
been theoretically the case, but in actuality, 
in many cases, the chairman decides what 
textbooks they're going to use, what courses 
are going to be taught, who's going to do 
what, the whole thing. It’s a dictatorship, 
and the faculty has no say. And you don’t get 
the best results that way. Thank goodness, 

at the City University of New York, we have 
faculty power, which means endless commit- 
tee meetings, but that’s the price you pay for 
making your own decisions, and I go for it. 


BD: We’ve been talking a bit about the 
academic world, and you mentioned that 
students and people in that world flock 

to every new trend, or certain new trends 
over the years. Is there a big difference 
between academic music and public music, 
or concert music? 


LK: [Thinks for a moment] Yeah, I think there 
is. The music that goes on in the conservato- 
ries and universities is rather insulated from 
the rest of the country. 


BD: Is that a good thing, or just a thing? 


LK: No, I think it’s a bad thing. I would ap- 
plaud any situation where the university and 
the campus can bring people from the com- 
munity in to the campus to see what's going 
on, and to partake of it, and to react to it in 
some way. 


BD: Is that not the wrong way around? Should 
you really have people coming into the cam- 
pus, or should you have the people from the 
campus going out into the real world? 


LK: Well, most concerts are given on campus. 
But I don’t care which way it goes. I would 
like to see a lot more contact between on- 
campus and off-campus. And I think in the 
very large cities that’s what happens. A lot of 
the concerts that take place in New York City, 
and I’m speaking of modern music concerts 
now, are extensions of campus activity in a 
very real sense. And they take place in public 
concert halls where the audience is composed 
almost entirely of university people or conser- 
vatory people. So because the musicians are 
all teaching at universities, or are students 
there, I regret that there’s very little free- 
floating audience which comes by to hear the 
music. That’s what we have to try to develop. 
I don’t know what it’s like here in Chicago, 
but the radio can be so helpful in bringing to 
a large audience what is usually restricted to 
a very small audience. 


BD: Then let’s talk a little bit about audi- 
ences. What do you expect of the people 
that come to hear a piece of yours, either a 
new piece, or even an old piece? 


LK: If I can borrow Roger Sessions’ great 
phrase, “a willing ear.” That’s all! 


BD: Not a willing mind? 


LK: Well, we say “ear”; we don't really mean 
“ear.” [Both chuckle] 


BD: So then it’s a total willingness. 


LK: A willingness to go along, to follow. 

What people say over and over again is, “I 
don’t understand so-and-so.” And I ask them, 
“Do you understand Beethoven? Really? Tell 
me about it. I don’t understand it!” [Both 
chuckle] “Understand” is a very big word. I 
think some listeners have the idea that there 
is some mysterious secret to [in a pretentious 
tone of voice] understanding music. I think 
“understanding” is a very poor word. We fol- 
low the composer's line of thought, and that’s 
all. And if you can follow the composer's 

line of thought, then you have the piece. If 
you can’t follow it, then you haven't got the 
composer's piece. When somebody's talking, 
if we say, “I can’t follow what he’s saying,” 
it’s the same idea. There’s a certain argument 
that runs through a piece of music. It starts 
with a certain kind of material, then other 
things follow. There’s contrast, development, 
repetition, and the listener gets the effect of 
all these without being able to put into words 
what it is. If he doesn’t get the effect of all 
these, then the piece is lost on that listener. 
[For the remainder of this interview, visit 
http://www. bruceduffie.com/leokraft2. html] 
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On the Subject of 
Defenestration 
by Theodore Wiprud ©2008 

Evan Hause: Man: Biology Of A Fall. Libret- 
to by Gary Heidt. With Steve Ebel, as Frank 
Olson. The Kumble Center For The Perform- 
ing Arts, Long Island Univ. Brooklyn, NY. 
October 4-7, 2007 

Evan Hause is an increasingly visible com- 
poser of theatrical flair, given to intriguing 
by-ways of modern history. Forget Nixon in 
China—Hause writes operas of political in- 


Evan Hause 


trigue, espionage, and defenestration: some- 
one always goes out the window. 

Hause’s imagination encompasses an ency- 
clopedia of period popular styles and expres- 
sionistic gesture; much as another composer 
might use harmony to express emotion, Hause’s 
idiom can turn on a dime when a character 
jokes, insinuates, or opines. His small orches- 
tras call to mind Pierrot Lunaire, or Mahagonny, 
or the Lounge Lizards. 

All this was on thrilling display in the pre- 
miere of the third installment of Hause’s De- 
fenestration Trilogy, Man: Biology of a Fall. 

The libretto, by Gary Heidt, fictionalizes the 
disturbing case of Frank Olson, a US govern- 
ment scientist who grew uneasy with his re- 
search into mind-altering drugs and biological 
warfare. Taken into psychiatric care, he inex- 
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plicably fell to his death from a hotel window 
in Manhattan in 1953. (Olson’s story is a focus 
on the Jon Ronson book The Men Who Stare 
at Goats, a study of bizarre military research 
ultimately connected with Abu Ghraib.) 

Hause characterizes his rogue’s gallery of 
scientists and thugs vividly—Olson’s music 
progressing from patriotism to disorientation; 
other scientists joking about their deadly re- 
search; Olson’s wife, worrying at home; a sadis- 
tic character based on the actual CIA operative 
George White. The piece includes significant 
electronic atmospherics, only partially realized 
at the premiere, but now integrated effectively 
in a demo CD. 

The performances on October 4-7 took place 
at the little-known but inviting Kumble Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts on the Brooklyn 
Campus of Long Island University, close by the 
Manhattan Bridge and Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Jyana Gregory directed imaginatively, 
working around a single large set piece that 
rotated to become a prison cell, a disco, or 
an office. 

The composer conducted an ensemble of 
able free-lancers. While not all the vocal per- 
formances were equally outstanding, Steven 
Ebel as Frank Olson was ever inventive with his 
enormous role, almost always on stage. Mark 
Peters was terrifying as George White. San-ki 
Yim was a Suitably mysterious superior. 

Man: Biology of a Fall was ably produced 
by Hause himself. Despite marketing from the 
Kumble Center, the work did not reach the 
broad audience that could embrace it. A new 
production of this ambitious but affordable 
three-act work, or a chance to hear Hause’s 
other Defenestration operas, would do any op- 
era company proud. 


More Fruit from the Almond Tree 
by Leo Kraft ©2006 
“ORCHESTRAL MUSIC OF JOEL MANDEL- 
BAUM.” Concertino (1985); Sinfonia Con- 
certante (1962); Piano Concerto: Mvt.#1 
(1953); From the Village (1994); In Mar- 
jan Woods (2007) Bernard Heiden: Fanfare 
e Leonard Lehrman: Prelude “Bloody Kan- 
sas” è John Davison: First Symphony, Mvt. 
#2. Performed by Chamber Music Live at 
Queens College/ Tito Munoz; Soloists. Kaye 

Playhouse, NY, NY. November 11, 2007. 


In the world of art, retrospectives are a fair- 
ly frequent occurrence; in the world of musi- 
cal composition, they are less common. All the 
more reason, then, to celebrate the concert of 
music by Joel Mandelbaum presented on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday at the Kaye Play- 
house at Hunter College. The program ranged 
from the Piano Concerto of 1953 to In Manan 
Woods, composed this year. 

The first half of the concert consisted of 
three concerto movements: a Concertino for 
cello and orchestra, a movement of the Sym- 
phonia Concertante for oboe, cello, horn, violin 


Steve Ebel 


and orchestra, and the first movement of the 
Piano Concerto, composed when Mr. Mandel- 
baum was still an undergraduate at Harvard. 

The second, and on the whole more inter- 
esting, portion of the concert included four 
soprano arias from a recent opera, The Village, 
as well as In Marian Woods, the only orchestral 
work without a soloist. I have long felt that 
vocal music is Joel Mandelbaum’s strong suit, 
and what I heard on this program reinforced 
my judgment. 

The opera itself concerns tragedies of WW II 
and the aria texts elicited music of dramatic 
urgency and deep feeling from the composer. 
The arias were the high point of the concert 
for this listener. 

In Marian Woods was inspired by a series of 
stained-glass windows created by Ellen Man- 
delbaum, the composer's wife, and consists of 
eight short sound-pictures performed continu- 
ously. The music is contemplative and quite 
beautiful. 

Side by side with his interest in traditional 
tonality has been his involvement with mi- 
crotonal music. That originated in his student 
days, inspired by a lecture given by Paul Hin- 
demith on different tuning systems. Mandel- 
baum has been able to incorporate microtonal 
elements into his tonal musical language so 
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that, for instance, the microtonal passages in 
In Manan Woods blended perfectly with the 
overall orchestral sonority. 

The program also included three short works 
by composers with whom Mr. Mandelbaum had 
a strong connection: Bernhard Heiden, Leon- 
ard Lehrman and John Davison. 

Joel Mandelbaum is an independent. He 
has pursued his own line of musical thought 
throughout his career. Having little interest in 
modernist tendencies he has evolved a diaton- 
ic musical language of his own. Although he is 
a great admirer of Brahms, Wagner and Mahler, 
his music does not sound like any of them: it 
sounds like Joel Mandelbaum. His has been a 
solitary journey, and his work has not been 
appreciated by “advanced composers.” Quite 
possibly the recent trend towards a revival of 
aspects of tonality will lead to a growing ac- 
ceptance of his music. 

The performances were on a high level. 
The soprano Erika Sunnegardh gave the opera 
arias a warmth and intensity that were quite 
impressive and moving. Among the soloists 
were a fine pianist, Hadassah Guttmann, and 
a gifted young cellist, Dae-Il Yang. Tito Mu- 
noz, a rising star in the world of conductors, 
led the orchestra, except for the selections by 
the three composers cited above, which were 
conducted by Mr. Mandelbaum. The audience 
responded with warm enthusiasm. 


omposers ~ 
oncordance ` 


It’s Grieg to Them 
by BLC ©2007 

“A Gala Concert in Celebra- 
tion of Edvard Grieg’s Cen- 
tennial.” Marcus Paus: Two 
Lyrical Pieces—Rolf Wallin: 
Ground for Cello and String 
Orchestra (1996); music by 
Grieg and Johan Svendsen. 
Darrett Adkins, cello solo- 
ist; Per Brevig/Grieg Fes- 
tival Orch. Zankel Hall at 
Carnegie Hall, NY, NY. De- 
cember 9, 2007. 

Once again the Grieg Soci- 
ety turned out to be a truly 
progressive musical organiza- 
tion with two contemporary 
selections on its program, one 
of them clearly Grieg-inspired. Marcus Paus’ 
nine-minute-long Two Lyrical Pieces, is subti- 
tled “Hommage a Grieg” and is just as Norwe- 
gian-rooted as Grieg’s Lyric Suite or his famous 
Piano Concerto. The first of the set is a dark 
and groping but expressive “Elegy,” in which 
the orchestra, seemingly looking for some sort 
of anchorage, fashions a chorale-like theme 
and builds on it until reaching a great climax 
before fading into oblivion. The one point that 
comes closest to a display of actual grief, the 
effect of sobbing, comes near the very end 


Darrett Adkins 


SPECIAL 2008-09 SEASON OPENING CONCERT 
“AN APPRECIATION OF LEO KRAFT” 


Friday evening November 7", 8pm, 
AT THE Renee Weiler Concert Hall 


(GREENWICH HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL 


46 Barrow Street in Greenwich Village 


ELLIOTT CARTER —Esprit Rude/Esprit Doux (flute and clarinet, 


in celebration of Carter’s 100th birthday year) 


LEO KRAFT —Five Sonnets of William Shakespeare (tenor and piano) 
OTTO LUENING —Suite for Solo Flute 
JOSEPH PEHRSON —Transpian (piano and electronics) 
PATRICK HARDISH —Solo for Pete (solo drum set) 


Performers include: Erin Lesser, flute; Carol McGonnell, clarinet; Mark Bleekey, tenor; Peter 
Jarvis, percussion; Christopher Oldfather, Cesar Vuksic, piano 


Tickets $20, $10 Students. Reception follows concert. 
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with a long note played sul 
ponticello. 

The second piece, “Fanitull,” 
or “Devil’s Tune,” is at once 
gentle and furious, fashioned 
largely around a “Grieg mot- 
to.” In the space of less than 
three minutes it whirls a path 
around the motto and ends al- 
most as suddenly as it began. 
There is a tale circulating that 
Marcus Paus, a guitarist, can 
play more than 400 notes per 
second. That is of course apoc- 
ryphal, but “Fanitull” certainly 
exhibits a penchant for fast 
tempo. The 30-year old Mr. 
Paus, responding to the audi- 
ence’s wild applause, jumped 
onto the stage afterward, bowing profusely. 

Mr. Wallins ambitious 18-minute-long 
Ground, musicologically linked to the Baroque 
form, was a riveting event, especially as per- 
formed by Mr. Adkins with an orchestra of 25 
strings. The work begins with a lengthy caden- 
za that strikes the listener as a tribute to the 
great solo cello works of J.S. Bach, though now 
unmistakably cast in a contemporary mode. 
These passages are both daring and sure-foot- 
ed, certainly requiring virtuosity of the high- 
est order. When the orchestra finally emerges 
it is in pianissimo and remains very close to 
that to the very end, while the heroic cellist 
stays resolutely in command of his restless 
journey. The orchestra maintains a ghost-like 
facade, with eerie howls, low trills, tremolandi 
and other effects, such as the players’ inhaling 
and then exhaling a soft vocal “whoooooo” at 
certain points. The final morendo is extraordi- 
narily long, with the last notes coming down 
to the point of virtual inaudibility, as the cel- 
list finds eternal rest (i.e., “ground”), as the 
program note so aptly describes the work. 

Darrett Adkins, a rising master of the new- 
est musical challenges, was utterly superb. His 
concentration, so essential for a composition 
of this breed, with its rigorously structured 
rhythms, was intense, his counting technique 
spot-on. While one wishes there was an avail- 
able recording of the work played by Adkins, 
we could only locate one with another cellist. 
Publisher Chester Novello lists Boyl (Aurora: 
ACD 5011) with cellist Øystein Birkeland and 
the Norwegian Chamber Orch. The CD contains 
three other Wallin works and is available on 
the composer's website. 

The outer selections were the Grieg and the 
Svendsen. The familiar Grieg, originally inci- 
dental music for a play by Ludvig Holberg, of- 
fers warm melodies, which remind us all too 
well of the better days of WOXR when this work 
could be heard often and positioned comfort- 
ably in the brain’s aural memory cells. We 
were not at all familiar with the Svendsen, a 
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rather large and pithy work compared to the 
Grieg, written in 1866 and awarded a prize 
right off. It was just three years after this that 
Grieg’s famed Piano Concerto was premiered. 
So Svendsen makes for the perfect companion 
to Grieg on this occasion, the centennial of 
Grieg’s death. 

This was also our first visit to Zankel Hall, 
and we found the acoustics quite satisfactory. 
Maestro Brevig had his mostly youthful players 
sounding just fine, especially considering the 
variety of styles they took on this afternoon. 


A Painful Homecoming 
by BLC ©2008 

Dan Burwasser: One Night Together. Libret- 
to by Ilsa Gilbert. With Giles Denizot, Ste- 
ven Goldstein, Vanessa Salaz. Mimi Stern- 
Wolfe/Downtown Music Productions. Duo 
Theatre, NY, NY. February 9, 2008. 

Attending an operatic event forces one to 
judge what one sees according to the kind of 


company which produced it. Small local com- 


panies like DMP 
do not have 
the resources 
of the Met nor 
the New York 
City Opera. 
Give them their 
due for open- 
ing their doors 
to composers 
and librettists 
with spirit and 
sophistication 
behind their 
ideas. Certain pan Burwasser 

themes also 

may be hard to sell to the establishment; yet 
another work about the Holocaust is not ex- 
actly in high demand. (We have been to at 
least a half-dozen such low-budget presenta- 
tions on the subject, notably Grigori Frid’s Dia- 
ry of Anne Frank.) True, it’s a subject highly re- 
garded by many with lingering concerns about 
the state of humankind. And it’s a subject Ms. 
Stern-Wolfe has been attracted to, with sev- 
eral award-winning musical efforts. 

This libretto by Ms. Gilbert, known in poetic 
circles as The Poet of Bleecker Street, deals 
with an intimate and admittedly painful story, 
one about betrayal and hopeless reconcilia- 
tion. A young man, Rafael, sick and close to 
death, returns home after the war to confront 
his once eminent professor-father, Josef, a 
partisan, and now a poor ferryman somewhere 
in Eastern Europe. There are flashbacks touch- 
ing on relationships with the son’s non-Jew- 
ish girlfriend and also his mother, who had 
died just before the war. It is not an eventful 
drama; it is all about family matters as seen 
through the eyes of but two characters. For 
purely dramatic purposes, the virtual two hours 
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here are in all honesty far too long, especially 
when you consider the claustrophobic space 
demands of a stage reading, with the main 
characters hardly ever regarding each other. 

That said, Mr. Burwasser’s treatment of an- 
other one of the overambitious libretti of Ms. 
Gilbert is largely noteworthy. He has fashioned 
music that strikes the listener as genuinely af- 
fected by the libretto presented to him, espe- 
cially the instrumental scoring—complex, ten- 
sion-filled and certainly not for the tin-eared 
drop-in. This is music that does not let you 
rest comfortably in your seat. Against this wall 
of dissonance stands a relatively bland vocal 
score that is obviously designed to accommo- 
date the words, a three-voiced setting. Much 
of it is pure recitative with a few dramatic mo- 
ments, and every time the small but assertive 
ensemble sounds its stark notes, far too many 
of the words are lost. 

And that is a problem, because the essential 
drama here is built on an emotionally-charged 
subject. If the words of the poet—and that 
is Ms. Gilbert’s true métier—cannot be heard, 
then we can only infer from the ensemble that 
something powerfully demonstrative is going 
on. There are for sure some confrontational 
lines that stand out, such as the dying son’s 
asking his father whether he brought him into 
the world to learn about death. And this rela- 
tionship, the crux of the drama, must never be 
allowed to serve as a backdrop to an instru- 
mental score, no matter how well conceived 
it may be. 

Still, considering the constraints, the vocal 
performances on the night we attended were 
remarkable, especially the role sung by tenor 
Goldstein, who had very little opportunity for 
relief in his lines. Mr. Denizot, a dramatic ten- 
or, contrasted well with Mr. Goldstein; he had 
many strong moments. Ms. Salaz sung her two 
small roles with sensitiv- 
ity, and her appearance at 
the very end as she became 
united with Rafael in death 
was very moving. There were 
other memorable moments 
here among the unfortunate 
weight of too many words, 
and that’s not what opera is 
about. 


Some Musical Risk- 
Taking 
by Peter Kroll ©2008 
Charles Mason: Additions 
e Jonathan Dawe: Over- 
ture and Ballet Music from 
Armide ¢ Anna Clyne: Ten- 
der Hooks @ Peter S. Hell- 
er: Fanfare for Mary @ Dan 
Trueman: Silicon/Carbon 
e Ned McGowan: Bantam- 
mer Swing. Amir ElSaf- Dan Trueman 


far, santur ¢ Jeremy Flower, laptop ° Ned 
McGowan: contrabass flute ° Joshue Ott: 
superDraw; PLOrk; Karim Sulayman, ten- 
or: Dan Trueman, Hardanger fiddle; Sarah 
Wolfson, soprano. Jeffrey Milarsky/Ameri- 
can Composers Orch. Zankel Hall. April 25, 
2008. 

This last ACO concert of the season aimed at 
“challenging composers to stretch both their 
own aesthetic and the possibilities for the or- 
chestra.” Its subtitle was “Playing it UNsafe.” 
Mason’s 12-minute work did attempt such cre- 
ativity with music “that is carefully written to 
be placed in a specific architectural space” and 
by having this music “bring about a feeling of 
exhilaration and wonder, of being on the edge 
in a positive way.” The composition has layers 
designed for the restrooms and other locations 
which are later presented together in the con- 
cert hall. This listener arrived at the concert 
just before it began and did not hear the music 
in these other locations. But the work uses a 
range of pointillistic sounds and develops in 
complex and connected ways, including the 
use of powerful crescendos. It would be good 
to hear it again. 

Dawe’s 13-minute work takes fragments 
from Lully’s 1686 opera and transforms them 
“in a dynamic post-modern syntax by apply- 
ing composition procedures based on fractal 
geometry.” Perhaps that is why it seems cold 
and intellectual. It did not hold this listener's 
attention. 

Clyne’s 9-minute concerto is for double lap- 
tops, one of which draws designs on a screen 
at the rear of the orchestra (superDraw). The 
composer writes that in this performance, the 
laptops “transmit live data between their re- 
spective setups (and) receive live data from 
the orchestra.” I found the drawings distract- 
ing, but the music combined masses of sound 
' with a nice mix of 
attractive harmonies 
and dissonance. I 
note that the Heller 
work was performed 
as a brief tribute to 
the late ACO support- 
er Peter Heller. 

This listener was 
most taken with 
Trueman’s work, 
subtitled “An Anti- 
Concerto Grosso.” 
Eight members of 
the Princeton Laptop 
Orchestra (PLOrk) a 
group which “is ex- 
ploring how laptops 
can be used to make 
music...” are seated 
on pillows in front of 
the orchestra, each 
with his/her own 
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laptop. They sometimes process “the sounds 
of the orchestra to create gentle harmonies”; 
they also provide “a (wirelessly synchronized) 
warped metronome (inspired by Norwegian 
dance music, of all things)...” The composer 
himself played the Hardanger fiddle. The 12- 
minute work itself is wonderful with interest- 
ing use of dynamics and colors, especially its 
vibrant low bass tones. I could not tell where 
the laptops and orchestra began or ended as 
separate entities. Clearly new music is being 
created which maintains the listener's atten- 
tion. 

McGowan informs us that the contrabass 
flute sounds two octaves below the normal 
flute and takes up to four times as much space. 
This is the first-ever concerto written for it. 
I note that it stands on the floor and seems 
to be over five feet tall. The 14-minute work 
showed off its wide range especially the depths 
of its lowest notes. The piece is musically rich, 
especially with its Romantic second movement 
and driving conclusion. Let me close by say- 
ing that it is wonderful to hear the ACO back 
doing what it does best: presenting modern 
music with the focus on a real, live orchestra. 
Milarsky led a stimulating evening. 


Warning Song Masks Piranha 
by Mark Greenfest & BLC ©2008 
Presented by Composers Concordance. 
Anton Rovner: Evening Bent the Branches 
(2003) © Robert Paterson: Braids (1998/ 
2000); Piranha (2007) © Ted Hearne: 
Warning Song (2006) Ħ Robert Martin: Across 
the Open Land (1991) è Patrick Hardish: 
Solo for Pete (2008) ¢ Oliver Knussen: 
Masks (1989) © John Adams: Hallelujah 
Junction (1985). Guest artists. Renee 
Weiler Concert Hall, Greenwich House Music 

School, NY, NY. May 2, 2008. 

Composers Concordance ended its 24th sea- 
son looking firmly ahead to its 25th this com- 
ing November. The rather cool May evening 
may have felt more like November to some, 
but it wasn’t long before this Compcord pro- 
gram warmed up, with a few spikes in the tem- 
perature in at least two of the selections. One 
was Mr. Hardish’s work just composed for per- 
cussionist Peter Jarvis and drum set. With his 
unique ear for jazz and contemporary serious 
music, Hardish is one of the best-kept secrets 
in the music world. A percussionist himself, 
he has written lively and rousing music, which 
CC followers have come to take for granted. 
In this under-four-minute piece, Jarvis’ sharp 
hits on the drums were in distinct contrast to 
the usual gentility of, say, the composer's ma- 
rimba writing. In Solo for Pete we got plenty 
of exuberant musicality, a virtuosic wild ride. 
It was a “wow!” 

Another high energy work was the finale, 
John Adams’ Hallelujah Junction. Named after 
a truck stop in the High Sierras not far from a 
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Erin Lesser 
cabin Adams owns, this 18-minute piece for 
two pianos was composed in 1985. For the 
Special tribute to Adams at Lincoln Center in 
2003, Peter Martins choreographed the work; 
we were witness to a masterful collaboration 
between dance and music. But tonight, the 
fired-up playing of Judith Olson and Paul Hoff- 
mann convinced us the composition stands on 
its own quite well, thank you. It was a rhyth- 
mically rousing finish to a superbly conceived 
and performed program. 

One element of the program that surfaced 
when composer Robert Martin spoke about his 
Across the Open Land was the concept of artis- 
tic synthesis. In his introductory remarks he 
raised the question of whether the images of 
the visual arts can be transferred successfully 
into musical ideas. His answer seemed to be 
just a bit evasive, for while he averred that a 
Monet or a Pissaro can never be translated into 
music, the composer conceded that he has been 
inspired by the same subjects, for example, 
aspects of nature, that those painters them- 
selves had in mind. His Water Color Series, of 
which we heard one component this evening, 
does offer a tapestry of musical sophistication 
made more interesting with two extraordinary 
performances by flutist Erin Lesser and violin- 
ist Victoria Pater- 
son. His sonic pal- 
ette includes a lot 
of bright colors and 
fluid transparent 
washes, in an at- 
tempt to translate 
visual ideas into 
musical forms, col- 
ors and modernist/ 
postmodernist tim- 
bres. At this point 
it is impossible to 
assess the result as 
completely success- 
ful until we've had 
the chance to hear 
the other music and 
weigh it together. 

Anton Rovner has 
also used a conceit, 


saying in the liner Jody Redhage 


notes that “[Evening Bent the Branches] has a 
conscious mixture of styles and harmonic idi- 
oms ranging between tonal, atonal, solo melo- 
dies and clusters and ... presents a theatrical 
composition featuring a sort of ‘synthesis of 
the arts’ of music and poetry.” The poem upon 
which the work is based was written by the 
composers mother, Victoria Andreyeva. With 
award-winning pianist Nataliya Medvedovskaya 
and actress Linda Past doing the reading, much 
of this particular musical concept unfortunate- 
ly did not hold up. The problems of piano in 
collaboration with a narrator, especially when 
the pianist tended to overwhelm the narrator, 
were evident. The original Russian might have 
carried the day more effectively or, perhaps, a 
better English translation. 

Another work that raised the issue of visual 
ideas being translated into music was Braids, 
by Robert Paterson. Mr. Paterson’s subjects are 
notoriously whimsical, including one dedicat- 
ed to former New York Met catcher Mike Piazza. 
Watching his wife Victoria braid her hair, he 
was moved to compose a work for marimba, 
his instrument, and violin, hers. The seven- 
minute work did not literally portray the braids 
Victoria turned around to display on the back 
of her blonde hair when they took their bows, 
but it is clear the composer has delightful 
musical patterns in his grasp. He can also con- 
vey the sense of danger and horror. The short- 
er Piranha (under five minutes) has color and 
bite, along with subtle dynamics and articu- 
lated storytelling. In one way, Paterson and 
Adams are on a similar wavelength, the former 
creating a multitude of musical ideas from one 
simple non-musical one, Adams creating vary- 
ing rhythms and meters out of the word “Hal- 
le-LU-jah.” 

Jody Redhage, a fine young cellist and 
daughter of a choral conductor, has commis- 
sioned a dozen pieces for herself. She sings 
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while playing. Mr. Hearne’s brand-new Warn- 
ing Song was written for her to be sung live, 
accompanied by a mix of 13 recorded cello 
tracks. Hearne’s vocals are rapturous and akin 
to Joni Mitchell's, thus showing at least one of 
the current trends in serious 
new music. The cello part 
explored some interesting 
timbres. Overall, this selec- 
tion was a piece any audi- 
ence could enjoy. 

The most visual piece of 
the evening was Mr. Knus- 
sen’s. The title Masks may 
immediately carry the notion 
of theatrical masks, com- 
edy and tragedy, and there 
is both seriousness and humor in the work. 
But there are also the strictly musical charac- 
ters implied. Beginning and ending offstage, 
the flutist has music placed on four stands, 
each with a different musical role. The funni- 
est moments come when she must conduct an 
angry(?) dialogue between two of the stands, 
spinning back and forth with short bursts. It 
is a tribute to Ms. Lesser’s musicianship that 
she maintained her embouchure along with 
the musical line. 

One had to take note this evening of the fun 
which the performers seemed to be having. We 
may have always considered the onstage poker 
face simply a sign of deep concentration. But, 
generally, audiences do relate better to smiles 
and positive body language. If that be the 
case—and, yes, we must bring the audience 
back into the artistic process—then let us al- 
low it to serve the cause of new music for the 
better. 


“In Rarified Company” 

by Barry O'Neal ©2008 
Kurt Weill: Symphony #2 ¢ Charles Fussell: 
High Bridge—A Choral Symphony after Po- 
ems of Hart Crane. Cantata Singers and En- 
semble conducted by David Hoose, music 
director, with soprano Karyl Ryczek, mezzo 
Janna Baty, tenor William Hite, baritone 
David Kravitz. Jordan Hall, Boston, MA. 
May 9, 2008. 

Let me put my cards on the table. This will 
be more of a valentine in the form of a report 
than a review. I am a close friend and admirer 
of Charles Fussell, both as a person and as a 
composer. I attended the first performance, 
in Philadelphia, of High Bridge, his extraor- 
dinary paean to the poetry of Hart Crane, in 
its original form as a choral symphony in five 
movements. It was premiered on October 25, 
2003 at Philadelphia Cathedral, by the group 
that commissioned it, the Mendelssohn Club 
of Philadelphia (Alan Harler, Music Director). I 
thought then that I had heard a masterpiece, 
and subsequent listening to the recording and 
study of the score, provided by the compos- 
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“A major 
addition to ... 
American works 
for Chorus and 
Orchestra...” 


er, confirmed that impression. The composer, 
however, was not satisfied with the work as 
it stood. 

Therefore, there was no doubt that I would 
attend this outing for High Bridge on a pro- 


Charles Fussell 


gram by David Hoose’s resourceful group, Can- 
tata Singers. The Cantata Singers has devoted 
much of its 2007-2008 season to the music of 
Kurt Weill and the May 9t" program began with 
Weill’s Symphony #2, first performed in 1934. 
It is a fine example of Weill in a neo-classical 
vein and the orchestra ensemble engaged for 
the concert, full of some of the best free-lance 
musicians in Boston, played it with panache 
under David Hoose’s spirited direction. The 


(left to right, beg. above clockwise, ) 
David Hoose, Janna Baty, 
David Kravitz, and William Hite. 


performance was preceded by 
a selection of theater songs 
by Kurt Weill, ably performed 
to piano accompaniment 
(Karen Harvey), by various 
members of the Cantata Sing- 
ers and there were more of 
these appetizers after the 
intermission, just before the 
performance of the new ver- 
sion of Fussell’s High Bridge. 
What Mr. Fussell has done since the premiere 
in Philadelphia is to add a sixth movement to 
his original five-movement symphony (based 
on excerpts from Hart Crane’s epic poem “The 
Bridge”), a setting of parts of an earlier Crane 


poem, “Atlantis.” Knowing the original work 
well, the idea of adding a sixth movement 
(which lengthens a 55-minute work to about 
70 minutes), bothered me. High Bridge, in its 
five-movement form, had a beautiful sym- 
metry. The first and fifth movements (“The 
Harbor Dawn” and “Virginia”) involve the full 
ensemble of four soloists, mixed chorus and 
orchestra; the second movement features the 
two male soloists in a rollicking setting of 
“Cutty Sark,” with some participation by the 
chorus; and the fourth movement, a haunting 
slow movement (“Indiana”), gives the female 
soloists their due, again with a smaller role for 
the chorus. With a great orchestral interlude 
in the center of the piece (III. “The Bridge: A 
Portrait of Hart Crane”), the work, as originally 
constituted, had a nearly perfectly balanced 
arch form, reinforced by the use in the final 
movement (“Virginia”) of material from earlier 
in the work. The problem, for the composer, 
was that the wonderful fade-out after the 
climactic statement of the Hart Crane theme 
from the interlude did not seem, to him, to 
be a satisfying ending. The problem for me is 
that the new movement (“Atlantis”), despite a 
ravishing opening solo for the tenor (beauti- 


fully sung by William Hite, the lone holdover 
from the original Philadelphia cast), has an 
even more inconclusive ending than the origi- 
nal. The chorus repeats the final lines of the 
text (“Whispers antiphonal in azure swing.”), 
particularly the final word “swing,” and the 
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music fades away to the fog-bound 
harbor sounds with which High Bridge 
opened. Since by the composer’s own 
admission, the text for “Atlantis” is 
only part of Crane’s original poem, 
maybe this movement needs to be 
expanded into an independent work. 
At least that is my feeling, based on 
one hearing. 

Still, all in all, Charles Fussell’s High 
Bridge (in five or six movements) is 
a major addition to the limited rep- 


wag oe 
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for Chorus and Orchestra, and David 
Hoose is to be thanked and congratu- 
lated for the care with which he and his en- 
semble prepared the work and presented it. 
The music is moderate in style, fitting into no 
known stylistic camp, but subsuming its influ- 
ences (Stravinsky, Britten, the whole French- 
American school) into an utterly original mix 
that really doesn’t sound like any other com- 
poser. Fussell’s ability to embody the poetry in 
memorable and intelligible vocal writing (as 
opposed to merely setting the text to music) 
puts him in the rarefied company of such Eng- 
lish-speaking composers as Barber, Britten, 
Vaughan Williams, Bolcom and Rorem. That 
plus his imaginative and exemplary approach 
to orchestration guarantees a level of sophis- 
ticated enjoyment all too rare in a new work 
these days. Readers are urged to seek out the 
music of this important but too little-known 
composer. There are recordings available of 
his Whitman cantata, Specimen Days (Koch 
International Classics), and a gorgeous piece 
for cello and strings, Right River (Albany Re- 
cords). Best of all, a recording of his portrait 
of Oscar Wilde, Wilde Symphony, for baritone 
and orchestra (with the orchestral movement 
from High Bridge as filler) is about to be re- 
leased by the new Boston Modern Orchestra 
Project label, BMOP Sound. Sanford Sylvan is 
Oscar Wilde, with Gil Rose leading the amazing 
players of that project. 


from 
Mark Greenfest 

[The following comments supplement those 
of Leo Kraft. (See “More Fruit from the Almond 
Tree.”)] After intermission, Joel Mandelbaum 
presented three miniature selections by a 
colleague, a friend, and a protégé. Bernard 
Heiden’s short Fanfare is as good as it gets. 
Leonard Lehrman’s Prelude “Bloody Kansas” 
is atonal and surreal, with unusual percus- 
sive sounds and silences. This extraordinary 
one-minute long miniature has most vivid and 
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Bill Mayer 


George Rochberg 


poetic musical language that paints a striking 
and immediate image. The piece is brilliant. 
The second movement Andantino from John 
Davison’s First Symphony, conducted by Joel 
Mandelbaum, is a gorgeous melody—a canonic 
hymnal tune with ancient roots. It has a rich 
harmonic orchestration of winds and strings, 
with exquisite renaissance figures emerging 
from various brasses. Tonal and traditional, 
emotionally sincere and comforting, this most 
articulate piece is a profound delight ... Carine 
Gutlerner’s piano concert at the Weill Auditori- 
um at Carnegie Hall on March 8 featured mu- 
sic by Beethoven, Brahms, Franck and Debussy. 
There were also two contemporary works on the 
program, by Mayer and Rochberg. Bill Mayer's 
Abandoned Bells (2006) was a world premiere. 
The layers of sound through left and right 
hand arpeggios, and rubato coming together 
and moving apart, are intriguing and scintil- 
lating. (I had wished that some of the dynam- 
ics were softer, to feel the contrasting textures 
better.) The second of George Rochberg’s Four 


Short Sonatas, molto rubato (1984), opened 
her program. Rochberg changed his Style over 
time, and became gentler and more lyrical, 
with subtle contrasts of dynamics as well as 
full expressive range. It sounded impressive— 
both the piece and the performance—yet I 
had wished she had been more patient and 
brought out the softer dynamics. Ms. Gut- 
lerner also played Bela Bart6k’s now classic 
Sonata (1926). I had hoped that performance 
would portray the full expressive range, not 
just the striking fortissimo gestures, but also 
the softer dynamics. The hammering was 
there, but not the lilting, gentler lyricism. 


BLC 


In our next issue we will cover subjects that 
could not make inclusion here nor in other 
recent editions. Listed in our Recent Releases 
column under Recordings is the mention of a 
very fine trio, the Palisades Virtuosi, which 
has performed some of the out-and-out fun 
music of last issue’s spotlighted composer John 
Lampkin ... Another composer we have been 
following and who has earned attention for his 
unusual crossover style is composer-saxophon- 
ist Stan Harrison, at www.stanharrison.com ... 
Also uncovered here but expected to be fully 
reviewed is a new opera by our last New Music 
Champion, Richard Brooks. Robert and Hal is 
being considered a “breakthrough” work along 
the lines of the film Brokeback Mountain, on 
which subject, by the way, the New York City 
Opera has commissioned Charles Wuorinen to 
compose an opera ... The ACA Festival of June 
4-7 has been covered, and brief comments now 
appear on our website: www.newmusicon.org. 
A complete report will be published in the next 
issue of NMC, M 


a 


Kudos to you, Leo, 

for your many years 
of dedication and service to 
the new music community. 


—Rosalie Calabrese 
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Critic-at-Large 
-eonard Lehrman 


New Life for Old Subjects 


It’s an old truism that if you want to bring 
omething new to an audience, you've a leg up 
f you start with something at least partially 
amiliar, whether it’s a classic poem, a play, or 
\istorical figure. Most of the items seen in New 
fork this season fall into that category. 

Persian-American _ Berliner-New Yorker 
yianist Soheil Nasseri opened his Beethoven/ 
Schumann recital at Weill Hall Sept. 21, 2007 
vith the world premiere of the promising- 
sounding Lullaby of War (2007) by Haskell 
small (b. 1948), narrated, with two false 
starts, by Daniel Hendricks Simon. Character- 
zed by the composer, who was present, as 
‘an expression of outrage... and an offering 
of compassion,” it utilizes six well-chosen 
y0ems, ranging from Stephen Crane and Walt 
Nhitman to Yvan Goll, Uri Zvi Greenberg, and 
the contemporary Joy Harjo (b. 1951), and 
Paula Tatarunis. From the opening “War Is 
Kind,” read without irony, it was clear that the 
work deserved more rehearsal, at least on the 
part of the speaker. The performance by the 
pianist seemed committed enough, though the 
rest of the program could have used a bit more 
Weltschmerz. The Schumann First Sonata came 
across as rather unpassionate, the Beethoven 
Bagatelles overly smooth (#1), un-agogic (#8) 
and a mishmosh (#5), with bass consistently 
underemphasized. 

The following weekend, at Symphony Space’s 
Nimoy Theater, Julia Ward Howe, of “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” fame, was the subject 
of “a dramatic monologue, op. 73,” aka “an 
operatic monodrama” by Henry Papale, called 
Julia, for soprano and four instruments, based 
entirely on her letters. Again I found the idea 
promising, having written both a monodrama 
(after Sholokhov) and a cantata based on 
letters (Julius & Ethel Rosenberg) that have 
had multiple performances. But in this case, 
though the subject was a poet, somehow the 
composer/librettist found more inspiration in 
the poet's life than in any of her poetry, none 
of which he ended up using. Other self-imposed 
limitations involved a complete absence of 
thirds, sixths, or any triadic harmonies in the 
musical composition. The resulting sameness 
carried over into the performance by Christine 
Sperry, Sept. 26 (Jeannie Im was the soloist 
Sept. 29), in which places and dates were sung 
with the same tone as emotional passages. A 
Q&A after the show with scholar Valarie H. 
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Ziegler and the composer explored the fascina- 
tion modern feminists have with the subject's 
sexual identity questions, typical perhaps for 
an age when a biographee’s achievements (in 
the abolitionist and suffragist movements, 
and the creation of Mothers’ Day as an anti- 
war holiday) are subsumed pathographically 
into psychological ruminations bordering on 
narcissistic. 

Writing a work to complement sextets by 
Strauss (from the opera Capriccio) and Brahms 
(#2 in G, op. 36) is no small task, for which 
BargeMusic commissioned Russell Platt (b. 
1965), who responded with his String Sextet 
with Voice (Transport to Summer, op. 26) on 
eight poems by Wallace Stevens, premiered 


Alla Borzova 


there with soprano Nancy Allen Lundy Feb. 15- 
17, 2008. Ambitious, expansive, in a perva- 
sive E major, the work feels transitional, and 
it is. Three of the movements were originally 
written for string trio. Except for the penul- 
timate movement, which is a cappella, all 
felt as though they might benefit from even 
greater forces, like a whole string orchestra. 
Ms. Lundy is a valiant performer, last heard 
struggling through David Diamond’s demand- 
ing Hebrew Melodies (a cycle Helene Williams 
and I coached with him and recorded on Al- 
bany). She struggled here too, but made the 
work sound as though it had been written for 
her, which in fact it seems to have been. 
Cheryl Seltzer and Joel Sachs of Continuum 
also have a talent for making works sound as 
though they were written for them. That same 
weekend, at Merkin Hall, Feb. 16, 2008 they 
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paid tribute to the music of Shostakovich’s 
colleague, and muse, composer Galina Ustvol- 
skaya (1919-2006), ranging in emotions from 
dire to dour, opening with the Symphony #4 
“Prayer” (1987) featuring mezzo-soprano Ali- 
son Tupay accompanied by trumpet, percus- 
sion and piano, and closing with Symphony #5 
“Amen” (1990), featuring Philip Booth inton- 
ing in Old Church Slavonic, accompanied by 
oboe, violin, trumpet, tuba and percussion. 
In between came Composition #2 “dies irae” 
(1973) for 11 players; the Violin-Piano Sona- 
ta (1952), the one piece with a clear formal 
sense, ending with the bow knocking on the 
wood of the violin (played by Renée Jolles)— 
which Laurel Fay reminded me had received 
its U.S. premiere at Cornell in the 1970s; and 
most impressive: Piano Sonata #6 (1988), fea- 
turing fingered and elbowed clusters (no fists), 
played without score by Ms. Seltzer. 

Also that same weekend, Feb. 17, 2008, 
Downtown Music Productions paid tribute to 
poet Langston Hughes. Pianist Mimi Stern- 
Wolfe accompanied seven vocalists—including 
the excellent quartet of Allison Semmes, Roz 
Woll, David Robinson and Ivan Thomas—along 
with clarinetist Liz Player and cellist Kermit 
Moore, husband of Dorothy Rudd Moore, one 
of 11 composers represented. Three of them 
were present, including David Hollister and 
William Mayer. The latter’s quartet/choral set- 
ting of “The Negro Speaks of Rivers” is a trea- 
sure. Though so billed, this was not a world 
premiere—Harold Rosenbaum’s singers have 
also performed it as a quartet. John Musto and 
Ricky Ian Gordon... should have been there. 
Also missed was music by the composer of 
more Langston Hughes settings than anyone 
else, Elie Siegmeister (1909-91). Look for that 
deficit to be made up next year, the centennial 
of his birth. 

A world premiere by Alla Borzova (b. 1961) 
on seven classic poems by the Russian poet 
Mikhail Lermontov was the high point of the 
Da Capo Chamber Players concert, “Da Capo 
in Song,” two days later, Feb. 19, 2008. Ten- 
or Steven Ebel, accompanied by the five Da 
Capo players (Patricia Spencer, flute; Meighan 
Stoops, clarinet; Curtis Macomber, violin; An- 
dré Emelianoff, cello; Blair McMillen piano), 
conducted by the composer, worked very hard 
at pronouncing the Russian properly, which 
is always extremely difficult for anyone de- 
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pendent on a transliteration, rather than the 
original Cyrillic, that was considerately printed 
in the program, though preceding rather than 
side by side with English translations, mostly 
by Eugene Kayden, a few by the tenor and the 
composer. The cycle, melodious and listenable, 
notwithstanding the often witty satirical dis- 
tortions of conventional patterns, was given 
the title in English “Merry Hour,” though it 
would probably have better been called “The 
Happy Hour,” regardless of possible libationary 
associations! A few other glaring errors really 
need correction: the word “not” missing from 
the phrase “happiness does not die in him”; 
“people” translated as “men”; and “calm” as 
“elated”—the latter resulting from a free ren- 
dering employing rhyme but distorting the lit- 
eral meaning, always a danger, as translation 
can all too easily become treason. 

The program also included N.Y. premieres of 
the motorically virtuosic yet often sentimental 
quintet Sparkling Thirds (2007), written for Da 
Capo by Igor Golubev (b. 1945), in from Mos- 
cow for the occasion; and two cycles: The Gods 
of Winter (2007) by Louis Karchin (b. 1951) 
on texts by Dana Gioia, sung impressively 
by bass-baritone Jan Opalach; and Bad Pets 
(2006) by Paul Salerni (b. 1951), also sung 
by Mr. Opalach, accompanied by flutist Patricia 
Spencer and guitarist William Anderson, also 
on texts by Gioia (the same “Alley Cat Love 
Song” set by Joelle Wallach), Robert Frost and 
Mark Doty. Mr. Salerni was also represented by 
yet another cycle on Gioia texts, Speaking of 
Love (1995), sung by soprano Janna Baty, ac- 
companied by viola, percussion, and piano. In 
his terseness of expression and delicate, sensi- 
tive use of percussion, the influence could be 
heard of Salerni’s (and my) teacher, the late 
Earl Kim, whose music we hope to hear more 
of in the future. Karchin’s music, by contrast, 
employed stately, square chord progressions, 
Over raging, stormy timpani rolls and tutti 
tremolandi, particularly effective in its use of 
wind chimes and high tremolos in winds and 
Strings to underscore “the unpossessable jewel 
of ice.” The Da Capo Players, augmented by 
violin, horn and percussion, were conducted 
by the composer. 

Enjoyed Karchin’s Washington Square 
Contemporary Music Society, collaborat- 
ing with The Brooklyn Conservatory New 
Music Collective, in “A Celebration of the 
Voice” March 10, 2008 at Merkin Hall. The 
order of the program was changed so that 
Elliott Carter would not have to stay through 
the intermission after his climactic A Mirror on 
Which to Dwell (1975) on poems of Elizabeth 
Bishop, movingly sung by soprano Lucy Shel- 
ton with a nonet conducted by Mr. Karchin. 
Well, when you're nearly 100 years old, you 
may be permitted such concessions. Ms. Shel- 
ton also sang the N.Y. premiere, a cappella, 
of a brief Carter setting written for her on 
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Baudelaire’s poem “La Musique,” reproduced 
in the program with numerous typos. Someone 
with a knowledge of French really should have 
proofed the copy, which was otherwise flaw- 
less. Other world premieres included Part II of 
Peter Susser’s Wisteria (2007) on text by Rich- 
ard Haney-Jardine, sung by baritone Dominic 
Inferrera with sextet conducted by Karchin, 
and Steven Burke’s “The Snow Man” (2007), on 
a poem by Wallace Stevens, sung with aplomb 
by tenor Steven Ebel, who also performed his 
own “Fool's Air and Prophecy” (2007), based 
on King Lear, written originally for New Music 
New York’s 21st Century Shakespeare concert. 
Michael Rose accompanied his own Rilke set- 
ting “Der Panther” (2006), sung by Mr. Infer- 
rara, who was accompanied by Stephen Gos- 
ling in Mr. Karchin’s “Two Short Songs” (2003): 
the atmospheric “Echoes” and quiet “Memory,” 
on texts by Hart Crane and Theodore Roethke, 
respectively. Lovely Linda Larson opened and 
closed the program with John Eaton’s Three 
Early Songs (1949-56), on poems by Yeats 
and William Carlos Williams, and Tom Cipullo’s 
Late Summer (2001). The latter, accompanied 
by the composer, combined poems by William 
Heyen and Emily Dickinson, imploring the au- 
dience: “Listen!” in a quieter mode than Cipul- 
lo’s teacher Elie Siegmeister’s loud invocation 
of that word in his classic Strange Funeral in 
Braddock. 

Baritone Thomas Meglioranza’s impressive 
Naumburg Vocal Award recital at Weill Hall 
Feb. 26, 2008 was packed, and filled with 
delights, nearly all of them from 20th cen- 
tury repertoire that deserves to be bet- 
ter known: two cabaret songs of Arnold 
Schoenberg, two Craigs List settings by 
Gabriel Kaane (b. 1981), two Auden settings 
by Britten, four Weinstein settings by Bolcom 
(and a fifth as an encore), five 
by Blitzstein, one by Bern- 
Stein, and three by Joseph 
Kosma, plus an encore by Cole 
Porter. Pianist Timothy Long 
accompanied very sensitively, 
though a bit improvisationally, 
missing the “ping” in the ac- 
companiment after “Fifth Av- 
enue” in Blitzstein’s The New 
Suit. And Kosma’s “Barbara” 
could, I think, have used a bit 
more passion. But overall, the 
program, subtitled “Songs of Decadence,” cov- 
ered the subheadings “unfulfilled,” “fulfilled,” 
“death and war,” and “childhood” very mov- 
ingly, leaving one only wanting more. 

The opposite impression was what one 
took away from the satiating drama of lust 
and intrigue, The Dangerous Liaisons, the 
Choderlos de Laclos-Christopher Hampton 
novel-turned-play transformed into an opera 
by librettist Philip Littell and composer Con- 
rad Susa, and presented in its N.Y. premiere by 
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Dicapo Opera Theatre in February and March 
2008. Supertitles would seem to be less 
than necessary when an opera is sung in the 
native language of the audience, but not so 
here: the musical settings, so often high above 
the staff, rendered said titles quite essential 
for understanding. John Farrell’s set and An- 
gela Huff's costumes were attractive, and the 
seven soloists and ten comprmarios, staged 
by Michael Capasso, sang and moved effec- 
tively. Oliver Gooch conducted an orchestra of 
18 that responded well, and in tune. But the 
music, while often pretty, and expressive, had, 
unlike the drama, little sense of inevitability, 
or coherence. 

March 4, 2008 we got to the Minetta Lane 
Theatre to see the most outstanding new musi- 
cal of the season, as it would be aptly named 
May 5th at the 23rd annual Lucille Lortel 
Awards: Joshua Schmidt’s and Jason Loewith’s 
90-minute musical adaptation of Elmer Rice’s 
1923 American expressionistic play, The Adding 
Machine. The definite article is dropped from 
the title of the musical, and the program con- 
tains not a word about Rice, who was one of 
the most important voices in early 20" century 
theatre. (The first director of the New York of- 
fice of the Federal Theatre Project, he resigned 
in 1936 to protest government censorship of 
the FTP’s “Living Newspaper” Ethiopia, about 
Mussolini’s invasion of that country. His 1929 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play Street Scene, and its 
operatic adapatation by Langston Hughes and 
Kurt Weill, is his other most enduring work.) A 
severe critic of capitalism, Rice (1892-1967) 
also had little faith in the masses, showing 
the inhuman sides of both in this harrowing 
cartoon of Elysian dreams and automational 
nightmares. (An early Director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, he was an ardent propo- 
nent of the 1940 expulsion from 
that Board of Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, citing her Communist 
Party leadership role as a con- 
flict of interest; said expulsion 
was only rescinded in 1972, 
eight years after her death.) 
Schmidt’s score owes much to 
American blues and Broadway, 
but also a bit to Stravinsky. 
Joel Hatch as Mr. Zero, direc- 
tor David Cromer, and lighting 
designer Keith Parham also won 
Lortel awards. Equally deserving are the four 
pit musicians: J. Oconer Navarro, musical di- 
rector; pianist/assistant musical director Andy 
Boroson; percussionist Brad “Gorilla” Carbone; 
and synthesist/assistant to the composer Tim- 
othy Splain. The supporting cast of eight play- 
ers ranges from good to adequate. 

I wish I could say the same about the 
supporting cast of the “Encores!” Mar. 26-29 
revival of Marc Blitzstein’s musical, Juno, the 
first with full orchestra since its 16-perfor- 
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mance run in 1959. This is one of the most 
gorgeous scores ever written for Broadway, 
and was directed caringly and sensitively by 
Garry Hynes, starring the plucky and very con- 
scientious Victoria Clark. Too bad Kelli O'Hara, 
the wonderful star of the glorious South Pacific 
revival, was unavailable to play her daughter 
(as she had in The Light in the Piazza). Conrad 
John Schuck was the best Boyle I've seen since 
Milo O’Shea at Long Wharf in 1976, but Dermot 
Crowley as Joxer inexcusably never learned his 
music well enough to sing the right notes. And 
while some numbers were movingly restored, 
others which should have been were not, or 
only half-way so—for lack of “time,” conduc- 
tor Eric Stern opined to me, apologetically. 
But, as I noted in remarks I was invited to 
give at the Saturday matinee talkback, I only 
hope that the largely positive response this 
production evoked will prompt “a turnaround 
for Blitzstein’s fortune..., and that we'll be 
seeing lots, lots more of him,” especially, of 
course, his “magnum opus,” to use his own 
words, Sacco and Vanzetti, which has been 
discussed extensively in this publication. For 
more on Juno, see Mark Grant's remarks, and 
my comments, at http://www.newmusicbox. 
org/chatter/chatter.nmbx?id=5531 M 
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| The Prof. Edgar H. Lehrman Memorial Foundation | 
l and Court St. Music proudly present 


| LEONARD LEHRMAN 
| & HELENE WILLIAMS 


with Kathryn Wieckhorst in 
FIVE CENTURIES OF GREAT DUETS 
< Sun. 11/16 2pm North Merrick Library | 
‘Sun. 11/29 2pm Freeport Memorial Library | 


: 
. 


i and in 
_ THE BOOBY TRAP or OFF OUR CHESTS 
| Sun. Oct. 19 4pm 
Puffin Cultural Forum, Teaneck NJ 


Info: 516-825-2939 
mail to: ljlehrman@gmail.com : 
artists-in-residence.com/ljlehrman , 


WEBSITE: NMC has expanded 
its online content to essays in the field of 
contemporary music. We have invited Dr. 
Edward Green, who is a professor at the 
Manhattan School of Music and who also 
teaches at the Aesthetic Realism Founda- 
tion to initiate a running column focusing 
on lesser-known composers. 
Please visit www.newmusicon.org. 


WEBSITE: We are now featuring a 
News section on our website. If you have 
news of developments in music that 
affect a good portion of the new-music 
community please e-mail them to us for 
inclusion. We are less interested in events 
schedules than in, say, new programs 
being designed to reach young people or 
the establishment of an electronic music 
department at a university or music 
school, or the like. 
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So Why Are You Doing This? 
by Allen Brings ©2008 


Having arrived at a “certain age,” I have dis- 
covered to my surprise how much I’m learning 
from little children. A recent incident, for ex- 
ample, made it clear to me the real reason why 
I have always composed music and continue 
to do so. One afternoon, while I was playing 
tennis, I observed five little boys, ranging in 
age from three to five, taking a lesson from a 
“pro” on an adjoining court. At one point one 
of them jumped several times off the ground 
while flinging his arms into the air. Once upon 
a time I might have asked myself why he did 
that or what he thought he was accomplish- 
ing by doing it. I understand now how irrel- 
evant that question is. Although one can ex- 
plain how doing it probably contributes to the 
child’s physical development, the real reason 
he does it—and the real reason I have been 
composing all these years—is that he enjoys 
doing it and I enjoy writing music despite the 
effort, both mental and physical, it takes to 
do it. Yes, you can point out how my composi- 
tions helped persuade the music department 
at Queens College to engage me and then pro- 
mote me with tenure, but even these reasons, 
as encouraging as I surely found them, were 
tangential to the real reason. In an article I 
wrote for New Oxford Review entitled “On Be- 
ing Called,” I explained how the sense that 
each of us has a vocation was instilled in me 
by the dedicated nuns who taught me in gram- 
mar school. Only a short time ago, as I de- 
livered a few remarks to the students at the 
high school I had attended, I tried to explain 
that the way to learn what that vocation is, 
is to be aware of the gifts that one already 
possesses and to understand that everyone, 
like Our Lady’s juggler, has them, mine at first 
being that, as my parents realized, I had an 
“ear” and some aptitude for playing a musi- 
cal instrument. When I began to express an 
interest in composing my own music, not just 
in performing that of others, my parents and 
teachers—as I did—accepted this latest inter- 
est as being simply another manifestation of 
the art that I had already been cultivating, 
One that, furthermore, would never exclude 
any of the others. Nevertheless, while I con- 
tinue to hold these views, they cannot explain 
the most fundamental reason why I have been 
so deeply immersed in this occupation: it is 


the same reason why the little boy jumps and 
flails his arms about. 

Who among us composers hasn't been asked 
a question like, “OK, so you write the music you 
enjoy writing, but just whom are you writing it 
for?” This question, unfortunately, is not one 
that a small boy can answer. It requires the 
kind of reflection that only a mature adult can 
provide, and my answer can only be my answer, 
not anyone else’s. To express it as baldly and 
as simply as I can, I write for the discerning 
listener, a listener willing to pay close atten- 
tion to what he is listening to and does not 
demand to hear only what he is accustomed 
to hearing. Among such discerning listeners I 
include children no less than adults. The dis- 
cerning adult is likely to be one who will read 
a poem several times as he becomes increas- 
ingly aware of the many meanings conveyed 
through the poet’s mastery of language, mean- 
ings that eluded him at first but that become 
ever more apparent as he reads each passage 
again and again. The heart of such a listener 
will likely leap up as he stands before a great 
painting, not wanting ever to walk away from 
it as he makes every effort to remember as viv- 
idly as he can what he is seeing. As the com- 
poser responsible for the music I have com- 
posed, I often see myself as the explorer who 
ventures deep into the mythical cave, leaving 
his fearful companions gradually behind the 
farther he probes into the unknown, and who 
returns to describe his discoveries only to be 
told that what he believes he has discovered 
can not possibly exist. What is a performance 
of any of my compositions then but an invita- 
tion to hear what I have heard and to experi- 
ence what I have experienced in that dark yet 
enlightening cave? 

Besides having the title of Professor Emeritus at the 
Aaron Copland School of Music, Queens College, Allen 
Brings has written internationally performed and widely 


recorded music. One of his CDs, recorded by Centaur, was 
in collaboration with his close faculty mate, Leo Kraft. 
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Moving Meditations 
by BLC ©2008 

Kyle GANN: Private Dances (2000-04); 
Hovenweep (2000); Time Does Not Ex- 
ist (2000); The Day Revisited (2005); On 
Reading Emerson (2006). Sarah Cahill, 
piano; Da Capo Chamber Players. New AI- 
bion, NA 137. (70:46) 

Kyle Gann is that rare figure in today’s cre- 
ative world—long obsessed with specializa- 
tion—whom we can call a Renaissance man, 
albeit with the qualification “local” Renais- 
sance man. No, he doesn’t paint the Sistine 
Chapel, but then Michelangelo didn’t write 
very much music. Gann is also a frequent trav- 
eler (in body and mind), a music critic (or, 
even better, an observer of the scene) and he 
is clearly a serious reader, and we learn this 
from the liner notes of his disc, notes which 
generously provide plenty of copy to make 
life a little easier for reviewers. But that does 
not mean he cooks up such difficult tonal art 
that we need a road map to get through it. He 
makes us listen and we hear some wonderful 
strokes in the mind of an artist who is also a 
quiet thinker. 

There is a fairly new website now available 
that offers complete pieces of his. Listening 
to that download file we get a sense of the 
range of his musical monologues, music that 
is fresh and that sounds spontaneous, even 
though it may be carefully posed and worked 
out. He is smitten with ideas that are often 
highly technical, and, for example, in the CD 


Kyle Gann 
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liner notes here, he writes, “rhythmically, a 
lot of my music involves a paradigm in which 
repeating melodies of different lengths run out 
of phase with each other creating textures which 
are static, meditative, yet never really repeti- 
tive.” At the same time, his sources betray a man 
moved by literature, especially by the quintes- 
sential poetic phrase, as this line from Emerson, 

“Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew.” 

That he admits he never completed a song be- 
gun while in college based on “The Rhodora,” 
because the rest of his music was not up to that 
inspiring line, shows an artist who is critical 
of himself and who seems unafraid of burning 
his bridges behind him. But rather touchingly, 
he credits Sarah Cahill—who suggested the 
subject—with “giving that orphaned phrase a 
home at last.” On Reading Emerson (2006) is 
the final work on the CD, and it serves as a 
worthy finale with its insights and sometimes 
dramatic flashes of wisdom. 

The album title opus, Private Dances, covers 
six tracks, each one with music of a different 
mood. They are described as sexy, sad, sen- 
timental, sultry, saintly and swingin: “Sexy,” 
the first of these alliterative titles, written in 
2000, is made up of a hummable tune that 
leads the first-time listener perhaps to the 
deception that much of the same will follow, 
making it a good opener for that reason. In- 
terestingly, the remaining five “dances” were 
written four years later in “a burst of creativ- 
ity.” Should those titles be taken literally? Like 
any product of a sophisticated creative 
artist, if you were to take a sample of 
people and ask them for their reactions 
to these pieces without prior descrip- 
tion you would no doubt get a differ- 
ent reaction from each listener. For one 
thing, Gann is as serious about the use 
of the word “private” as he is of the so- 
called “dance” label. These are about 
conditions that move his mind to ex- 
pression, not literal body movement. 
Only when we get to “Swingin” does 
the beat pick up and then some. This is 
herky-jerky, heavily syncopated music 
that might tempt a modern dancer to 
“get down.” 

There is a dance the listener—at 
least this listener—also senses in Hov- 
enweep. It is one of Gann’s many works 
inspired by Native American cultures 
in the Southwest. The title represents 
a still-standing ancient village on the 


Utah-Colorado border built by the Anasazi 
civilization, which lasted close to two millen- 
nia and then suddenly and inexplicably disap- 
peared around 1300. While archeology may 
have been the basis for these temporal/his- 
torical facts, only the composer's mind is left 
to determine what sort of music these people 
Sang and danced to. The piece involves pas- 
sages from several different solo instruments— 
flute, clarinet, violin, cello and piano—which 
portray characters as might appear in one of 
those tragic/majestic pageants, such as “Unto 
These Hills,” once performed by Cherokees in 


Sarah Cahill 


western North Carolina. Here, each instrument 
does its own steps, except for the cello, which, 
in its deep, grumbling bass voice, could be in- 
terpreted as the chief presiding over the ritual. 
There most definitely is an authenticity here 
that emerges from the experiences that have 
fed Kyle Gann’s imagination. 

Time Does Not Exist serves as the very ex- 
ample the composer refers to in the earlier 
mentioned paradigm. This is indeed music of 
meditation, and if those out-of-phase melo- 
dies help to create that sense of stasis, he 
has indeed hit upon an immensely effective 
technique. Perhaps his own referrals to thera- 
py, however, can be just as easily replaced by 
Eastern philosophy, particularly Zen Buddhism 
and Existential Phenomenology, and the idea 
of the Eternal Now. Freud concluded the same 
thing about the unconscious, showing that 
civilizations are not all that far apart. 

This track is followed by The Day Revisited, 
thus making for an interesting sequence. No, 
this composition is in no way a reprise of 
previously heard ideas. We see it in fact as a 
statement about the chaos that results when 
we try to make sense of events that touched us 
over time just past. To achieve this, whether 
intentionally or not, Gann experimented with 
microtonality and a 29-pitch scale. His stated 
aim was to “cause the listener to float,” but 
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haters of microtonality will surely find them- 
selves squirming. Such concepts are always of 
interest to more progressive listeners, and we 
would dare not advise Mr. Gann to stop experi- 
menting. We simply find that he is at his best 
in works like On Reading Emerson which ends 
the CD on an uplifting note. 

The performances are all outstanding, espe- 
cially the pianism of Sarah Cahill, who quite 
obviously is a thinking performer to match Mr. 
Gann’s ruminative composer. The playing of Da 
Capo in Hovenweep and The Day Revisited are 
largely enthusiastic responses to music writ- 
ten with that group in mind. One only wishes 
for better audio clarity in those complex pas- 
sages. 


Operatic Bats in the Belfry 
by Larry Vide ©2008 
Robert Moran: The Dracula Diary. Libretto 
(included) by James Skofield. Houston 
Grand Opera Studio. Catalyst/BMG Records. 
09026-62638-2. (71:24) 

Always fascinated by tales of fictional vam- 
pires, I succumbed to the temptation to buy 
this CD of a one-act opera with a prologue 
and ten scenes. Since it was written in the 
1990's, I imagined it would be done in some 
new-music style. As it turns out, the music for 
it is quite accessible. The chamber orchestra 
of seven fine musicians is well conducted by 
Ward Holmquist. The excellent singer-actors 
include soprano Laura Knoop, baritone James 
Maddalena (of Nixon in China fame plus a lot 
more), mezzo Jill Grove, tenor Ray Very, bass- 
baritone James Scott Sikon, and bass-baritone 
Michael Chioldi. 

The instrumentalists provide solid orches- 
tral support for the singers, yet the orches- 
tra stands out during their interludes and 


Robert Moran 


entracte passages when their strongly em- 
phasized rhythms can be fully appreciated. 
Mr. Very, as the Monk in the Prologue, sings 
a cappella until the orchestra enters. The Im- 
presario (Maddalena) then begins his confes- 
sion, an accompanied monody to initiate the 
plot of the opera. Most of the singing involves 
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rhythmical recitative, with the orchestra keep- 
ing the singers powerfully aware of the meter, 
which is often altered. You won't be humming 
any melodies from this opera. 

However, the drama is 
fashioned with very in- 
teresting plot actions re- 
vealed through the many 
recitatives, all well sung 
by the six performers. 
Actually, Ms. Knoop, the 
convent girl, gets to sing 
two pretty songs during 
the opera. 

All of the singers are 
extremely good; they 
sing the words clearly 
and with as much force 
as the orchestra. Of 
course, there are two bassos and a deep-voiced 
baritone, making it difficult for the listener of 
this CD to be able to tell who’s who without 
a libretto at hand. Along with the emotional 
moments sung in recitative, such confusion 
requires the listener to consult the libretto 
often. 

Overall, while this CD is hardly a new re- 
lease, it remains to the credit of Houston Grand 
Opera, the original company, to have produced 
such an unusual and fascinating short opera. 


Brian Sacawa 


Away with Stereotypes! 
by Peter Kroll ©2008 

Philip Glass: Piece in the Shape of a Square 
e Michael Gordon: The Low Quartet ¢ Der- 
ek Hurst: Bacchanalia Skiapodorum ¢ Lee 
Hyla: Pre-Amnesia © Keeril Makan: Voice 
Within Voice ¢ Chris Theofanidis: Nether- 
land. Performed by American Voices: Brian 
SACAWA, saxophone; Wenli Chu, piano; Erik 
Spangler, turntablist, Pastlife laptops and 
attic instruments; Innova 675 (65:25) 

This is a CD which takes a few hearings to 
get to know. I usually am not a fan of solo CDs, 
especially those with dubbings. But Sacawa’s 
musicality and the range of material are ap- 
pealing even if the program includes some un- 
palatable pieces as well. The CD liner notes 
indicate that saxophonist Sacawa is intending 
to “take a running jump on the instrument in 
a move to knock it clear of its concert hall ste- 
reotypes.” Though the result is a mixed bag, 
he clearly succeeds. 

The opening Glass work is typical of the 
composer and was originally written for the 
flute. It does become a little tiring. Hyla’s 
work is quite funny, while Spangler’s compo- 
sition includes piano, drums, turntables and 
hip-hop vocal materials. This is a live record- 
ing which makes use of digital technology. It 
reminds me of Coltrane’s work, but it too out- 
stays its welcome. 

Theofanidis has two movements in his piece 
which combine the piano and the saxophone. 


The first is haunting and moving; the second is 
swirling and reaches a powerfully quiet brutal 
conclusion consistent with its title. The work 
merits many hearings. 

Hurst makes use of 
an alto sax and elec- 
tronic sound to achieve 
a range of sounds and si- 
lences. However, it soon 
becomes annoyingly 
bouncy and should have 
ended sooner. Similarly, 
Makan presents a range 
of vocalizing, including 
the sound of screaming 
into the instrument. To 
this listener, a minute 
would have been enough 
but it goes on for nine. 

Gordon’s piece makes use of “the low, reedy 
register of the bass instruments....” It is rhyth- 
mically interesting, contrapuntally inventive 
and captivating in its mix of sonorities. 


Compactdiscourse 


[The review below appeared in the Interna- 
tional Trombone Association Journal, Volume 
36, Number 1, January, 2008. We heartily 
thank the managing editor of that journal, Ms. 
Claire Brantley, for allowing us to reproduce it 
in full. ] 

REVIEW BY JAMES T. DECKER 
Texas Tech University 

‘Sound Textures. Stanley Schumacher & 
The Music Now Ensemble. Stanley Schum- 
acher/Hans Tammen/Ricardo Arias: Four 
Steps Toward Parnassus, Whimper; 5:29 to 
Zero; A Little Plunge; Bad Diversity. Stan- 
ley Schumacher, trombone, voice; Hans 
Tammen, guitar, electronics; Ricardo Arias, 
balloons; Richard Smith, tenor saxophone; 
Larry Pittis, bass, electronics. Musikmacher 
Productions MM001 (www.cdbaby.com/cd/ 
ssatmne) 

When one analyzes and evaluates sound tex- 
tures in music, one takes into account various 
factors: instrumentation, chord voicing, rhyth- 
mic and melodic content, just to name a few. 
Sound Textures transforms our concepts on 
creative use of musical instruments, everyday 
items, and electronics, resulting in effective 
musical results and unique sound templates. 

Noteworthy on this CD is the seamless mesh 
between traditional musical instruments and 
electronically-created sounds. Stanley Schum- 
acher plays many interesting musical motives 
and events that make the listener realize the 
versatility and adaptability of the trombone in 
any textural environment. The uses of elec- 
tronic delay and plunger, among other things, 
are effective in manifesting this illusion. In 
Four Steps Toward Parnassus, for example, 
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Schumacher interacts with an electronic bee- 
hive and plastic skin-like sounds quite effec- 
tively. 

The textures created are quite dynamic and 
always changing and evolving into different 
sonic pictures, resulting in compelling build- 
ups of tension and release. These textures are 
“orchestrated” in such a way that they draw 
the listener into these sound environments. 

The most amazing aspect of this CD is that 
all the compositions are freely improvised. The 
form and drama of all these pieces is a conse- 
quence of the musicianship and the collective 
artistic mind of the Music Now Ensemble. 

The versatile and creative performances by 
Schumacher and the Music Now Ensemble serve 
as an inspiration for composers and performers 
alike to create musical tapestries far beyond 
those of traditional musical acoustics and syn- 
tax. 


Recenthkeleases 


[This list cites CD’s by NMC subscribers, asso- 
ciates, advertisers (subject’s surname in upper 
case; instrument indicated if performer; labels 
advertising in NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD 
is re-listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series names 
are underlined (and italicized if also the title 
of a selection). “Others”=other composers; 
“more”’=more of same composer; “+” = each 
unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed by...; “other 


pfmrs”=other performers. Subt=subtitled.] 


AL-ZAND, Karim: The Sky With All Its Stars, 
song cycle for mezzo-soprano and baritone, 
on “Portraits: Songs for Soprano, Baritone and 
Piano.” (6 tracks.) 4 others. Capstone CPS- 
8792 (67:00) 


AL-ZAND, Karim: Four Fables (for flute, clari- 
net & piano), on “Musings.” 9 others. Soci- 


Adams, John: Hallelujah Junction, 13 
Blitzstein, Marc: Juno; Five Songs, 18 
Borzova, Alla: Merry Hour, 16-17 
Burwasser, Dan: One Night Together, 12 
Carter, Elliott: A Mirror ... to Dwell; La Musique, 17 
Cipullo, Tom: Late Summer, 17 

Clyne, Anna: Tender Hooks, 12 

Davison, John: First Symphony, 15 

Dawe, Jonathan: Ov. + Ballet fr. Armide, 12 
Diamond, David: Hebrew Melodies, 16* 
Fussell, Charles: High Bridge, 14-15 

Gann, Kyle: ‘Private Dances’ ++++, 19 
Glass, Philip: Piece in Shape of a Square, 20 
Golubev, Igor: Sparkling Thirds, 17 

Gordon, Michael: The Low Quartet, 20 
Hardish, Patrick: Solo for Pete (2008), 13 
Hause, Evan: Man: Biology Of A Fall, 10 
Hearne, Ted: Warning Song (2006), 13-14 
Heiden, Bernard: Fanfare, 15 

Heller, Peter S.: Fanfare for Mary, 11 
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ety of Composers, Inc. Capstone CPS-8787 
(77:26) 


AUSTIN, Elizabeth R: Sym #2 “Lighthouse;” 
Allen BRINGS: Serenade (1991); Robert CARL: 
“Death,” from Sym #2; “Liberty &/or Death;” 
1 other, on ‘Spectra’ C. Zimmerman/Hartt Sym 
0. (Carl); Joel Suben/Moravian Phil. Connecti- 
cut Composers. Capstone CPS-8779 (45:37) 


BEERMAN, Burton: Morning Calls. 3 others. R. 
Stoltzman, clarinet. MMC2078 (62:28) 


BLAND, William: Kindred Spirits; 5 others, on 
‘Quattro Mani.’ BRIDGE 9260. 


BOLCOM, William: The Graceful Ghost (4:52); 


12 others on ‘.. Contemporary Piano Rags.’ 


Capstone CPS-8774 (71:01) 
BRINGS, Allen (See AUSTIN) 


BRUNELLE, Philip (conductor): ‘The Songs 


We Sang, favorite American folksongs.’ Vocal Es- 
sence. Clarion CLR932CD (51:47) 


BRUNELLE, Philip (conductor): ‘The World 
Beloved, A Bluegrass Mass’ Vocal Essence. 
Clarion CLR931CD. (58:36) 

CARL, Robert (See AUSTIN) 

CARTER, Elliott (See Bravi to..., pg. 4) 


HOLZMAN, David (piano): Music of Roger 
Sessions & Ralph Shapey. Bridge 9243 (Re- 
viewed in Vol. 15#2) 


LAMPKIN, John: George Washington Slept Here 
(2004); 5 others, on ‘Palisades Virtuosi, New 
American Masters, Vol. 1; Troy/Albany 826 
(69:47) 


SIERRA, Roberto: ‘Turner;’ Trio #2; +++ ’ New 
Albion, NA135 (45:24). 


WHEELER, Scot: ‘The Construction of Boston’ 
(an opera). NAXOS 8.669018 (59:07) 


ZANNONI, Davide: “Archers of Solitude, for 
voice, Clarinet, marimba and percussion sextet. 


(davidezannoni@aol.com.) M 


Composer index’ 


Hurst, Derek: Bacchanalia Skiapodorum, 20 

Hyla, Lee: Pre-Amnesia, 20 

Karchin, Louis: Gods of Winter; 2 Short Songs, 17 
Knussen, Oliver: Masks (1989), 13-14 

Kosma, Joseph: Barbara, 17 

Lehrman, Leonard: Prelude “Bloody Kansas,” 15 
Makan, Keeril: Voice Within Voice, 20 
Mandelbaum, Joel: In Marian Woods ++++, 10-11 
Martin, Robert: Across the Open Land, 13 

Mason, Charles: Additions, 12 

Mayer, Wm.: Abandoned Bells (2006), 15 

Mayer, William: The Negro Speaks of Rivers, 16 
McGowan, Ned: Bantammer Swing, 12-13 

Moran, Robert: The Dracula Diary, 20 

Papale, Henry: Julia, 16 

Paterson, Robert: Braids; Piranha, 13 

Paus, Marcus: Two Lyrical Pieces, 11 

Platt, Russell: 7ransport to Summer, 16 
Rochberg, George: molto rubato, 15 

Rovner, Anton: Evening Bent the Branches, 13 


RECENTLY DEPARTED... continued from page 6 


his later years he became an avid letter writer 
to the editor of the local paper. (Visit http:// 
www.eliastanenbaum.com/ for his complete bio 
and personal comments by his two sons, David 
and Jacob, which have been excerpted here) 


JORGE LIDERMAN, composer, died on Feb. 
3rd at age 50. A full report on his life and work 
will appear in the next issue. 


ROBERT MOEVS, composer. [We learned 
about the death of Mr. Moevs as we were going 
to press. There will be a tribute to him in the 
very next issue. ] 


RETROSPECTIVES 


Robert (Wilfred Levick) Simpson (March 2, 
1921—November 21, 1997) was an English 
composer and long-serving BBC producer and 
broadcaster. He is best known for his orchestral 
and chamber music (including 11 symphonies 
and 15 string quartets), and for his writings on 
the music of Beethoven, Bruckner, Nielsen and 
Sibelius. He studied composition under Her- 
bert Howells. Remarkably for a composer who 
was still alive, a Robert Simpson Society was 
formed in 1980 by individuals concerned that 
Simpson’s music was unfairly neglected. The 
Society works to bring Simpson’s music to a 
wider public by sponsoring recordings and live 
performances of his work, by issuing a journal 
and other publications, and by maintaining an 
archive. [Visit our website for a comprehensive 
view of this composer's work by award-winning 
composer and music educator Edward Green... 
www.newmusicon.org] M 


CO O O űl 


Salerni, Paul: 2 Song Cycles, 17 
Schmidt, Joshua: Adding Machine, 17 
Schumacher, Stanley: Sound Textures, 20-21 
Small, Haskell: Lullaby of War, 16 
Susa, Conrad: The Dangerous Liaisons, 17 
Theofanidis, Chris: Netherland, 20 
Trueman, Dan: Silicon/Carbon, 12-13 
Ustvolskaya, Galina: Vn-Pno Sonata; 

Pno Son #6, +++, 16 
Wallin, Rolf: Ground for Cello & String 0., 11 
Weill, Kurt: Symphony #2, pg., 14-15 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue are listed. Mere mentions are not cited. 

+ Each plus-sign indicates an unnamed selection. 

* Indicates archival reference. 

Note: Underlined surname indicates recording; titles 

may exclude articles and conjunctions; three dots ... 

will also indicate title abridgement. 
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FINDING THE RIGHT CHORD 


This puzzle presents 20 random and/or nonsense words of seventh and ninth chords, diatonic and chromatic chords and 
G varying length. Your task is to change each of them so they some partial clusters—all of them 3-note combinations that 
make sense and match the clues provided. To do that you appear in contemporary composition. Some of the chords used 
simply replace three consecutive letters in the word with the are inversions of others in the list, but no set of letters in the 
= right three “notes.” We have listed below a number of chords list we have supplied is used more than once. 
with matching letters that might appear in a word or phrase. 
Chords such as BDF and GBD do not, so they are unsuited to Example: GROPE (Ballerina's asset) ..... Answer: GRACE 
our scheme, as are flats and sharps, so don’t look for those. CAB...CEA...CEB...CEG...DAB...DAC...DEA...DEF...DEG...DFA... 
But there are still many note combinations remaining—far DGA...EFA...EGA...EGB...FAC...FAD...FGA...GAB...GAC...GAD... 
more than the 20 needed to solve this puzzle: major and minor GBE...GCE...GEC...ABE...ACE...ADE...BDE...BEA...BEC...BEF... 
triads, augmented and diminished chords, implied sixth, BEG...BFA... 
1. OBOE: Jacob , Composer of the tango 12. MARKETT: Playwright who solicited music from 
“Jalousie” ____ Morton Feldman = ss L 
2. ORION: Expanse that has inspired much music. 13. SPUTNIK: Fellow who once played the bongo drum 


oe oe et and shouted “Crazy, man!” 


ELDER: Second opera composed by Puccini _— _ _ _ _ 14. TEETOTUM: Figaro’s calling (lit., do everything: 


4. BIOTIN: Clocktower that produces a noted chime Latin) = 


(2 words) _ _ _§ _ _ _ 15. WINEMILL: Ricky Nelson CD album; huge profit 
5. ENTREE: Item in a professional musician’s CV, perhaps; = = 2222 2 -L 


temperature unit — __ _ _ _ 16. DANNYRAND: Type of ensemble that plays at 
6. INSERT: German basso Junghanns; early English king weddings, etc. (2 wds.) 


hoa 17. PLAYMAKER: It gets right to the heart; metronome 
7. VIENNA: Actress-singer Durbin, who starred 


with Stokowski in a 1938 film 


18. SPINTWIRLS: Peppery Brit pop band (2 wds.) 


19. TAKINABLOW: Responding to applause (3 wds.) 


20. FIDDLEDOODLE: Popular piece for strings by 
Leroy Anderson (2 wds.) 


10. CHAUNCE: Type of chord at music's end ss] 


11. DONELLA: Composer (1876-1946) of Atlantis, 
friend to Lorca (2 words) 
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ANSWER GRID TO LAST ISSUE’S CROSSW/ORD 


wedpeeecaneanandpeonnssccnnntreccnnnnnsetieantassnasfeannssccannipenansssssetpenssecssnaibessennnssaaspansantte a pectic: A (i a 
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There were no winners in our last puzzle entry, “Pun-ishing Our gou AIT 


G JE IR S iHn wil 


Colleagues,” by John Lampkin. An earnest effort was made once again 
by Maestro Paul Dunkel, who humbly points out that he’s no match for 
Elliott Carter's wizardry at the sport. Truly, this is something we did 
not know about the venerable composer. May we suggest to you, Paul, 
that the next time you run into Mr. C you drop a gentle hint of his 
writing a flute piece dedicated to you. That would be a match made 
in Embouchure Eden. 


Note: We stated last time that we were opening the puzzle contest 
to all readers. We maintain that position, but wish to be fair and limit 
the prize distribution to paying subscribers and supporters only.... For 
those who are not on line, we now offer a timing benefit to balance the 
scale. We will register your mail entry one day ahead of the date when 
corresponding e-mail entries arrive and at the beginning of the same 
day if e-mail arrives one day earlier. Hope that’s clear. 


Jeff James, proprietor of JamesArts, remains the sponsor of this Puzzle Page. Try your hand and win your choice of CDs from the JamesArts catalog. 
Visit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 
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THANK YOU, LEO 


This fall NMC will honor its chief editorial adviser and good friend, Leo 
Kraft. Leo is first and foremost a composer—a highly praised and record- 
ed composer, to be sure—and he has over the past 15 years been a great 
force of encouragement to us, continually urging us to fill the void exist- 
ing between composition and media coverage. And so this has become 
Our main mission. His years in music education—most recently with the 
Aaron Copland School, Queens College, C.U.N.Y.—have well served many 
a promising composer and/or performer fortunate enough to study with 
him. His years in music administration—as president of the American 
Music Center, among other positions—have bolstered his down-to-earth 
common sense about the field that belies his status as an academician. 
The clarity and coherence of his reviews, which always underscore but 
never trumpet his immense knowledge of music, is one of NMC’s major 
features. In a word, Leo has been an outstanding asset. 

Our tribute will take place at the Renee Weiler Recital Hall, Greenwich 
House Music School on November 7th. It will feature a composition of 
his as well as others’ music and the appearance of longtime associates, 
all part of Compcord’s opening program of the 2008-09 season. The event 
will also serve as our biennial fund-raiser, usually designed to accompany 
the presentation of the New Music Champion award. (The award will not 
be presented this biennium.) If you plan to attend, the suggested contri- 
bution is $20.00 (preferably by check to New Music Connoisseur). If you 
cannot attend, your totally tax-deductible gift of any amount you choose 
will be appreciated and may be remitted by mail using the enclosed order 
form and envelope. 


A WORD ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

We do appreciate hearing from you when you find an error in your status 
line (just above your address). Our apologies for any such errors that may 
mislead you. We have just performed a review of our database and have 
made a number of adjustments. So if your current status line (see back 
page) bears no logical relationship to your previous one, it’s because yours 
was one we just corrected. We continue to guarantee that any grievous er- 
rors will be amended with a generous adjustment, including the possibility 
of a lifetime subscription. By grievous, we mean misinformation, such as 
“Renewal Past Due” when in fact you recently renewed, and the like. 

Let’s be honest. NMC is not a mega-mag, one prosperous enough to set 
aside an entire department just for renewal maintenance. We have de- 
veloped the simple idea of the status line because it is economical and 
hopefully informative. If you have any better ideas in those terms, your 
suggestions are most certainly welcome. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES... 
remain $18 for two years, $28 for four, $36 for six. Add $3 per year 
thereafter. Overseas orders require a fee for extra postage. Unbroken sub- 
scription renewals afford subscribers a bonus issue per sub term. More 
on the enclosed order form. Remember, you must be a paid subscriber 
to take advantage of the various benefits we offer to readers, from an- 
nouncements of your latest honors and achievements to eligibility to be 
considered for our biennial New Music Champion award. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY AGREEMENT 
(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know and, if 
you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation in the way of free 
back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. 
(2) It is now an accepted fact that e-mail communication is the medium for 
expediting business and organizational matters. In our case, e-mail allows us to 
speedily acknowledge sub orders, renewals and contributions, as well as to discuss 
subscription payment problems. Your placement on our various e-mail distribution 
lists will assure that you are fully apprised of announcements of interest to all 
subscribers, including job openings, commissions, and various other news items 
that could prove valuable to you. We stress that we no longer guarantee the same 
intimate news services, the same accuracy of account info for those who are not on 
line or who simply prefer not to submit their e-addresses. 
(3) Lifetime subscribers do indeed enjoy such status. In that case you are not 
required to pay for continued receipt of NMC, but any check or PayPal order you 
send us will automatically be processed as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, 
unless you tell us otherwise (e.g., asking that we return the check or naming 
another subscriber). 
(4) To simplify our accounting, we cannot extend subscriptions that are due to 
terminate far in advance of the order date (more than 3 issues ahead). And we 
reserve the right to treat all remittances as contributions, specifically, if they 
are not earmarked. So be sure to look at your status line before renewing your 
subscription. l l 
(5) We are not responsible for non-delivery if you have moved and did not inform 
us. If you did and we did not act, then Policy Item #1 applies. 
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ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 


$195 full page (.5 in. margin) 
$145 back cover (7.75 w X 7.5 h) * 
$115 half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 
$95 one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) + 
$70 quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
$55 sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 
$45 eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 
$5 perline (classified) 


+ May involve special requirements. Please inquire 
* The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just 
enough free space for the return address and indicia on our 
new self-mailer. This ad position is without doubt the one that 
will provide maximum exposure, and the self-mailing space 
will in no way interfere with your message. 


[We are also offering a special rate for ads on our 
web site's URL directory, the new music yellow pages, if they 
are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 480 X 60. 
Contact Mike Thurlow for further information: 
webmaster@newmusicon.org or any other address indicated in the ad.] 


ADVERTISERS MUST SUBMIT THEIR ADS “CAMERA-READY” TO SIZE, OR ELECTRONI- 
CALLY, AS 300pp1 (pots-PER-INcH) GRAYSCALE, NOT COLOR, ın PDF, 


TIF or JPG FORMAT FOR PRINT IN THE MAGAZINE. PLEASE FOLLOW THE SIZES 
SPECIFIED (1.E., HALF=PAGE, QUARTER PAGE, ETC.) ABOVE IN OUR ADVERTISING 
RATES FOR PRINT ADS. 


ADVERTISING ON OUR WEB SPACE: 


We are offering our Fortissimo Media Blitz, with the use of our magazine pages PLUS | 


our web pages simultaneously. Pay the regular magazine ad rate above and get a 


space in full color on our web site for the following below market rates. The really 


great advantage of using the web here is that you will be able to keep the web 
space running for 6 months with one opportunity for change. 


Current web ad rates* for our FORTISSIMO MEDIA BLITZ. 
Ad rates for website only: add 50%: 
$40 Banner over each New Music yellow page entry. 
$50 Small button ad (120px X 60px) 
$60 Medium button ad (120px X 90px) 
$90 Button opening to half banner (234px X 60px) 
$160 Button opening to full banner (468px X 60px) 
$200 Button opening to leaderboard (728px X 90px) 
$220 Button opening to skyscraper (120px X 600px) 
$240 Button opening to vertical rectangle (240px X 400px) 
The $40 banner is a special rate for ads on our web site’s URL directory, the new 
music yellow pages, if they are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 


480 X 60. Contact Mike Thurlow for further information: webmaster@newmusicon.org 


or any other address indicated in the ad.] Orders for Fortissimo Media Blitz 
are being accepted now, ads to run beginning immediately. 
* All rates subject to change. Always check the website 


If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, please let us know in advance by e-mail 
or phone. Do not enclose checks in packages containing CDs or any other matter, as they 
may remain unopened for some time; we receive many packages. Ads are paid for when 


they appear in print and you are satisfied with the results (except when reserving space), 


in which case you must pay in advance. 
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New Miteritum Ensemble BRIDGE 9231 BRIDGE 9240 BRIDGE 9241 
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Music By Steven Mackey 
Borromeo Quartet 


$ Family Album 


Brentano String Quartet © DAVID STARONTN puttar 
BRIDGE 9257 G oiia biasa ect ions 
: BRIDGE 9239 
Evo Ricks Shapey: Mutations, Stephen Jaffe David Starobin, guitar 
4 ee A sa Mutations II e Concerto for Cello and Family Album 
5 Sessions: 21 Variations, Orchestra New Music for Guitar by 
Sonatas Nos. | & iil Homage to the Breath W. Bland, P. Ruders, T. Leon 
David Holzman, piano Cut Time D. Starobin, and P. Lanksy 
Poetry of the Piedmont Daniel Druckman, percussion 
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